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“GIVE WILDLIFE A BRAKE”’ 


Somewhere along the highway this spring you will see a small, 
bewildered rabbit make its last leap. On some evening you may 
see a surging whitetail deer pause too long on the macadam. It 
may be a strutting ringneck cock, an ambling muskrat, or only 
a lowly skunk, but this spring and next summer the chances 
are that you in your car will hurtle headlong towards some 
creature of the wild. 


Later, perhaps, you will see those birds and animals sprawled 
along the edges of the highway—still, crushed, and lifeless. 
Along every road they lie, victims of this mechanized age. What 
was once a noble deer now is a blood-stained mass of broken 
bones and twisted flesh; once a lively bunny, now a flattened 
bit of torn fur. Possibly, a former magnificent pheasant will 
lie in tragic death, its wings fractured and its powerful heart 
still forever. Further on a grouse or an opossum or a squirrel 
may be flattened on the cement. For them, man’s modern high- 
way is but a ribbon of death. 


True, killing or death is never a pretty picture, especially 
along the highway. Yet death comes so easily in an automotive 
era. A ton or more of chromium plated, mechanically perfect 
machinery, racing forward with the power of a hundred horses 
—your car—can be a perfect instrument of destruction to wild- 
life Today, it is one of the causes for the scarcity of our wild- 
life. 


Last year at least 99,000 innocent wild animals were victims 
of this mechanized slaughter—99,000 by actual count—not esti- 
mated—counted by employees of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Highways. Think of it! Almost three hundred creatures of 
the wild known to have been brutally slaughtered every single 
day of last year. How many more casualties, no one knows— 
but many more! 


Those animals and birds, helpless in the path of our speed- 
ing vehicles, now lie buried along the highways—a total loss 
and a terrible toll. 


Spring on the highway is a dangerous season for birds and 
animals of field and forest. This spring—slow down—especially 
when traveling through game country. Give wildlife a “brake”! 
Drive Carefully and at moderate speeds—conserve your car, 
your oil, gas and tires. Save wildlife—and maybe your own life! 
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Well, What’s Wrong? 


Answers on Page 32 
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HE LONG lines of automobiles, carrying 

one, two, and sometimes three deer, seen 
on the highways of Pennsylvania during the 
first two weeks of December, graphically in- 
dicate this state’s reputation as one of the 
most heavily deer-populated regions of the 
nation. These lengthy caravans of cars, 
more numerous in the northwestern part of 
ihe state, especially in Potter, Cameron, Elk, 
end Warren counties, and in towns like 
Warren, St, Marys, Ridgway, DuBois, and 
Emporium, illustrate this fact far better 
than any statistics possibly could. Last year, 
approximately 500,000 hunters invaded the 
forests in their search for bucks. During 
an ordinary buck season, the total number 
of deer killed runs into the tens of thousands. 
An even greater number of deer are slain 
during a combined buck and antlerless deer 
season, such as in 1947, when the total kill 
numbered approximately 92,000 deer. (30,000 
legal bucks and 62,000 legal antlerless deer.) 

The 1947 combined seasqn was received 
with opposition from many quarters. Doe 
season is, has been, and probably always 
will be a touchy subject among Pennsyl- 
vania hunters. Many people term it “mass- 
murder” and argue that doe season will 
bring about the extinction of deer in this 
state. During 1947, numerous sportsmen’s 
crganizations in the state loudly protested 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission's de- 
cision to have a one-day season for doe. 
Opposing these sportsmen were the people 
who regarded doe season as beneficial to the 
future Pennsylvania deer herd. 

Regardless of what has been said about 
the matter, this simple fact remains: There 
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Adequate food produces large bucks with well- 
formed antlers. * . 
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TOO MANY DEER 


are too many deer in Pennsylvania. But you 
may ask: “How many deer are too many?” 
There are too many deer when there are 
more deer than there is food for them to 
eat—in other words, when the demand for 
food exceeds the supply. 


What causes the deer herds to grow so 
large? It is because deer multiply rapidly. 
During a mating season, one buck usually 
claims three or more doe as mates. Accord- 
ing to simple, biological mathematics, the 
mating of one buck with one doe can start 
a family tree that will number 6,925 descend- 
ants in only 22 years! Feeding the 6,925 
descendants of many parent deer becomes 
quite a task. When the number of deer 
becomes so large that natural food supplies 
are inadequate, overpopulation exists. Star- 
vation is the inevitable result of such over- 
population, bringing with it farm and or- 
chard crop destruction, and forest damage. 


Hungry deer inflict a surprising amount 
of damage upon orchards and farms. The 
cause of this damage can be traced di- 
rectly to the starvation of deer through over- 
population of an area. When deer exhaust 
their natural feeding sources in the forests 
they start invading farms and orchards in 
their search for foods, such as apples and 
different kinds of grain. As a result, they 
leave a path of destruction that causes the 
landowner much grief. Knowledge of the 
fermer’s plight was brought to light in 1929, 
when 75 landowners from Cambria County 
presented a petition to the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, asking for immediate 
relief from deer destruction, which, they 
stated, was causing some farmers to abandon 
their property completely. More recently, 
in 1947, landowners from more than 30 
counties again asked for relief from deer 
Camage. Since 1929, such measures as erect- 
ing deer-proof fencing, trapping deer alive 
for transportation to areas sparsely populated 
with deer, and permitting landowners to 
kill any deer caught in the act of destroying 
property, have been tried; but these meas- 
ures have not solved the problem by any 
means. The trapping of deer and fencing 
in of farm lands proved to be too expensive 
to be carried out extensively, while the 
killing of deer destroying property, though 
still in effect, has not remedied this con- 
dition. In 1947, 1644 deer were killed to 
protect property. 


Starving deer also cause extensive dam- 
age to tht forests of Pennsylvania where 
conservation is of the utmost importance 
in fighting erosion and building up future 
timber reserves. It has been estimated that 
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i sections where the deer population has 
passed the saturation point, ten or even 
twenty years may be required to bring these 
ereas back to their former state of growth 
because the deer have used every bit of 
their natural food supply and in doing so 
have consumed the seedling plants that 
are the beginning of the new forest. “Brows- 
ing,” that is the eating of tender shoots, twigs 
and leaves of various trees and shrubs, and 
“barking” of large areas of woodlands cause 
this damage. Barking, which is the stripping 
of bark from tree trunks by deer for eating 
purposes, takes place during the winter 
months when the supplies of food are very 
low. Barking, however, causes much less 
damage than browsing. The highest point 
where browsing takes place on trees and 
shrubs is known as the “deer-line”; thus 
a severe winter will cause the deer-line to 
rise higher than the line for a _ previous 
mild winter. During such a severe winter, 
the deer sometimes stand upright on their 
hind legs in order to browse, causing the 
deer-line to run as high as eight feet. In 
this manner, the deer-line can be used as 
an index in judging the degree of starva- 
tion the deer experience during a particular 
winter. 


In additicn to reducing future feeding 
material for the deer, overbrowsing depletes 
the amount of food and cover for smal] 
game. 


Many species of forest trees and shrubs 
are browsed by deer: oak, cherry, maple, 
ash, hemlock, spruce, pine, sweet fern, blue- 
berry, hazel, laurel, and rhododendron. 


(Continued on Page 26) 





The result of a food shortage for deer—lighter 
bucks carrying stunted antlers. 



















































HE VERY thought of introducing to our shores new and untried 
forms of wildlife always raises sincere protests from many 
quarters. Many biologists feel that no bird or mammal should 
ever be brought into a range that was not originally inhabited 
by the same species. Some would confine transplants and rein- 
troductions to those areas where the same subspecies were pre- 
viously found. On the other hand, there are many enthusiastic 
sportsmen who would see exotics introduced and heavily stocked 
any time the indigenous forms have been seriously reduced in 
numters, whether from loss of environment or from excessive 
hunting. 


Advocates of both schools of thought can point to specific 
examples and instances to prove their points. That is possible 
because there is some merit in each contention. This fact again 
reminds me that this is one of those topics that can easily become 
explosive. Let me make this point clear at the outset: I feel that 
we need more information than we are now gathering on this 
question of introducing new and untried forms of game birds 
and mammals, and I hope that this paper may help to crystalize 
interest to the point that we may initiate a plan for obtaining 
that knowledge. 


The record of foreign species introduced into our native environ- 
ment is mixed. There have been some sad experiences, and there 
have been some notable successes. In almost every instance to 
date, the success or failure of the attempts have been pretty much 
a matter of chance. Little advance thought or research went into 
the undertakings. Perhaps that is why the record stands as it 
does today. 


*An address presented by Mr. Day, Director, U. S. Fish & Wildlife 

Service, at the 38th Annual Meeting of the International Association of 

— Fish, and Conservation Commissioners last September at Atlantic 
ty. 





Yet the bringing in of some exotics in the past has had great 
influence on the conservation program as we know it today. Few 
people’ realize it, but the lowly English sparrow might well be 
credited with laying the egg that brought forth the Biological 
Survey, one of the parent agencies of the present Fish and Wild- 
life Service. These little birds, shipped to this country in the 
’50’s from Europe through the efforts of a few enthusiastic sponsors, 
soon responded to the point that they spread over much of New 
England. Their aggressiveness began to demonstrate itself when 
they grew so numerous that they crowded out the native song 
birds bringing on themselves the wrath and ire of ornithologists 
and bird lovers alike. The resulting controversy aroused enough 
interest that Congress was induced to appropriate $5000 in the 
Agricultural Appropriation Act of 1885, one of the purposes o 
which 
The first bulletin published by the unit that later became the 
Bureau of Biological Survey was entitled “The English Sparrow 
(Passer domesticus) in North America, Especially in its Relations 
to Ariculture,” and was written by Walter B. Barrows. It was 
published in 1889 as Bulletin No. 1 of the Division of Econom 
Ornithology and Mammalogy of the Department of Agriculture. 


Resistance to the well-intentioned urge to bring in exotic forms 
of birds and animals some 50 years ago also led to the passage 
the Lacey Act in 1900 While it gave strong added protection 
native forms, it had as one of its principal provisions the regulatio® 
of the introduction of all exotics. It prohibited by law the im 
portation of a few species then known to be injurious to Americal 
wildlife or agriculture. 


Probably more popular than the noisy and piggish little English 
sparrow is the European starling. These birds have increased 
spread at an alarming rate, and have now pushed across county 
from the Atlantic coast into the far west. While they undoubtedly 
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devour many insects, even including the obnoxious Japanese 
beetle, I doubt that there is any bird quite so unpopular, partic- 
ularly with Washington hotel owners who find that their buildings 
seem to exactly suit the roosting needs of the swarming hordes of 
starlings every winter. 


Many other expensive mistakes in kringing exotic forms into 
a new environment can be found. The well known case of the 
Furopean rabbit stocked in Australia many years ago, is an 
outstanding example of the unwise introduction of a species that 
demonstrated unusual response to new environment. It is still 
a major pest in Australia. The Eastern (American) gray squirrel 
was stocked in Britain, and changed its habits by developing into 
a bark eater. It proved to be a great pest by girdling and killing 
trees. The muskrat, when introduced on the European continent, 
became a costly nuisance by burrowing into the banks of dykes 
and canals. Great effert has been made to keep them out of 
California’s irrigation systems for the same reason. Deer in- 
troduced into New Zealand turned into agricultural pests, even 
as they are locally considered as nuisances in some fruit growing 
sections of the United States. The mongoose is a vicious example 
of what not to introduce into a new territory. In Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Hawaii, and many other tropical islands, they 
were likerated to control rats and snakes. They paid little atten- 
tion to the rats, but cleaned out the snakes and most of the 
ground-nesting birds on many of the islands. They are also trouble- 
some pests about poultry houses. The German carp is another 
exotic brought in frem the Old World to improve our fauna. This 
species has been a sad disappointment, to say the least. 


These are a few of the sorry results, but the record is by no 
means as one-sided as this recital might indicate. The Chinese 
pheasant is the outstanding example of an exotic that has almost 
become a naturalized citizen. It is held in high esteem by thou- 
sands of hunters. It is one form that took a liking to our environ- 
men the same as did the English sparrow and the starling. Pheas- 
ants provide the bulk of the upland shooting in about half of the 
states in which they thrive—roughly across the country north 
of the Mason and Dixon Line. They have never accepted the 
South as suitable for their requirements. 
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The Eastern gray squirrel when stocked in Britain, changed its habits 
by developing into a bark eater. 
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small minority, and the bulk of these are among the older hunters 
who learned the sport of grouse hunting in their youth. The 
younger generation now are quite happy to concentrate on 
ringnecks. 

The Hungarian partridge is another exotic that has established 
itself quite well in some of the prairie sections of Canada, and to 
a limited extent in a few of the northern tier of Prarie States. 
To date, the Chukor partridge has been somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment, but may still adapt its living requirements to some sections 
of the country. They are doing quite well in southern Nevada, 
and seem to be holding their own in California and Washington, 
after failing to take hold in many other States where they have 
been planted in years past. 

The European wild boar has gained prominence in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee. Brought in by a wealthy sportsman to be 


5 Pheasants can hardly ke said to be competitive with the native held in captivity, the stock accidentally became liberated years 
species. There is some evidence that locally they may interfere ago, and now supplies the Tennessee mountain country with a 
@ with grouse and other ground-nesting birds, but when one views new and exciting hunting stock. In Alaska, a herd of 500 buffaloes 
the over-all picture, pheasants have probably been responsible has developed from 23 animals originally shipped from Montana 
in large measure for the preservation of some forms of upland in 1928. In recent years, they have become something of a nuisance 
game. The original prairie areas extending from Illinois to the about the open grounds of the Delta airport which was established 
‘eat § Rocky Mountains, and northward to Canada, were once the home in the heart of their adopted range during the war. They soon 
io of large numbers of sharptail and pinnated grouse, plover, cur- forsook the wooded areas along the Delta River to frequent the 
‘fe | lews, ducks, and geese. With the coming of the plow, the prairie airport grounds which seemed to remind them of the open plains 
ical | S288es gave way to fields of corn and other grains, and wildlife of Montana. ; 
ijq- | babitat disappeared. Nebraska and the Dakotas still maintain fair Reindeer were brought into northern and western Alaska from 
the @ MUmbers of both species of grouse, with scattered populations their native Lapland in 1892. So long as they were herded and 
m4 elsewhere in the Lake States area. With modern hunting pressure, protected by the Laplanders who came over with them, these 
a I doubt that there would be many grouse left if the pheasants near-relatives of the caribou did remarkably well. In fact, the 
ne had not siphoned off the bulk of upland bird shooting there during herds grew from 1200 in 1892 to an estimated 600,000 a few years 
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In Alaska a herd of 500 buffaloes has developed from 23 animals originally shipped from Montana in 1928. 


TATE Game Lands No. 127, commonly 

referred to as the Brady’s Lake area, is 
an outstanding accomplishment of effort in 
the land purchase program of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission and public service 
minded individuals. It provides diversified 
facilities for the general public and is lo- 
cated in Coolbaugh and Tobyhanna Town- 
ships in Monroe County. The licensed 
hunters of Pennsylvania that make possible 
the land purchase program can well be proud 
of their contribution to the out-of-door en- 
thusiast. 

Although the original purchase of a por- 
tion of the land was made in 1936, no doubt 
there was much speculation about the pros- 
pects of some day securing the lake area. 
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A GIFT FROM THE HUNTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE GAME LANDS NO. 127 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau 


By ROBERT D. PARLAMAN 


In 1942, the Edward A. Brady estate and 
the Game Commission completed the final 
transfer of 3,870 acres which included the 
lake. Additional purchases since that time 
and as late as July, 1948, have swelled the 
total area to 7,490.1 acres. Being adjacent 
to the Tobyhanna Military Reservation, there 
has been over 30,000 acres of continuous 
public hunting and recreational land avail- 
able for a number of years. 

The area is typical of that of northeastern 
Pennsylvania in all respects, and the his- 
tory is not lacking in interest and stories of 
progressive America. There are oft told 
tales of the days of rich lumbering interests, 
factories producing by-products of the har- 
vested timker, and ice harvesting. Many 
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reminders of those days of old are stil} 
visible and a hunt or just a hike over the 
trails and roads is a thrill in itself. Ong 
can, with a bit of imagination, see the great) 
logs fall to the lumberman’s axe. Here ang 
there still stand, untouched, a massive hem- 
leck or spruce that McCune’s, Wagner’s or 
Frank Blakeslee’s men spared. They are a 
true memorial. The “castle” at the lake 
built to house the crews that harvested and 
handled the ice, further arouses the imagi- 
nation of a bustling community that was 
once present. 





Due to its nearness to the metropolitan 
centers of eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York, the area provides outdoor 
recreation for many thousands of persons 
each year, hunters, fishermen and just those 
that seek the out-of-doors. Approximately / 
30 miles of roads, trails and abandoned rail- 
road beds make the area easily accessible 
from all directions. Vacationists from the 
surrounding towns and hamlets of Pocono 
Lake, Blakeslee, Thornhurst, Clifton, Toby- 
hanna and Mt. Pocono and those from 
privately owned cabins use the area con- 
tinually. 













An intensified game management program 7 
on the area has already begun and additional 
funds, if available, will provide a greater 
vield for the future. The removal of the 
less desirable trees, namely birch, aspen and 
maple, have made available fields for plant- 
ing in the form of food plots for more de- 
sirable type of food and cover. Many 
hunters have found maximum sport in 
seeking grouse, snowshoe and cottontail rab- 
bits, woodcock, deer and bear. The estab- 
lishment of a refuge and other developments 
directed toward increasing the availability 
of migratory waterfowl have already been 
showing results. The trapper annually has 
harvested a crop of valuable fur from the 
muskrat, mink, fox, weasel, beaver and 
skunk. Also, the area still harbors the otter 








and one might see the tell-tale signs, or even ai 
catch a glimpse of them in their playful 
antics. Annually a few are taken by the } 
expert trapper. is ] 
as 
Outstanding on the area is Brady’s Lake, 
180 acres in size and oft-times mentioned on lin 
maps as Trout Lake. The upper lake was 
formerly built to float logs to the saw mills ant 
at White Haven. Later years found the Brady It 
interests constructing a lower lake to in- 
crease the annual ice harvest. A railroad he: 
spur from the lake front connected with the 
main line of the Wilkes-Barre and Eastern 
Railroad to haul the ice to the big city 
markets. One large body of water now C0) 
exists. ele 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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By HAL HARRISON 


(ay T just HAS to be somewhere along this bank, Billy,” insisted Jane as she and her brother continued their 
search for the nest of a Louisiana Water-thrush among the tangled roots and mosses of a high bank along 
a woodland stream. 

“Pop told us it was here,” she added. 

“Yea, he told us it was here, all right,” Billy answered, “but he didn’t tell us EXACTLY where it was. This 
is like looking for a needle in a haystack. There are a million places to hide that nest along this bank,” he declared 
as he peered under some overhanging ferns. 

A loud metallic chip, repeated excitedly, came from a little brown bird with a streaked breast and a white 
line over its eye. As it walked quickly from one wet rock to another along the edge of the creek, it bobbed up 
and down like a sandpiper. Suddenly, from a low branch of a maple tree, the male uttered his wild, rapid song. 
It started with three slurred notes and ended in a merry jumble of discords. 

“We must be getting pretty warm, Jane,” Billy cried. “Look how excited the old birds are now. I'll bet the 
nest is right around here.” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when he shouted: 

“Jane! Jane! Here it is. I’ve found it. Boy, oh boy, what a hiding place! Just look at this.” 

His sister ran to join him and together they marvelled as Billy pulled aside the ferns that hid the entrance 
— The grassy cup-shaped nest was elevated on a platform of damp leaves, well-concealed in a hole in the 
Clay bank. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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THE PANTHER ON TERRACE MOUNTAIN 


ISITORS to Juniata College, alma mater 

of Governors and patriots, after wander- 
ing over its superb upland campus far above 
the blue waters of the Juniata and the city 
of Huntingdon, have noticed lying off to the 
southeast the giant outlines of the Terrace 
Mountain. This isolated ridge commands re- 
spect by its appalling size, rising defiantly 
against the horizon. A titan in a family 
of mountain monarchs. Once seen, the im- 





By COLONEL HENRY W. SHOEMAKER 


pression persists through the years, its 
image is as clear cut as the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

When the first settlers penetrated the 
Juniata country they were deeply awed by 
Terrace Mountain, not only by its size and 
grandeur, but by numbers of fierce beasts 
which it harbored in its trackless forest 
covers. There were seemingly all kinds, a 
Noah’s ark of diversity, all the way from the 
moose, the bison, the panther or Pennsyl- 
vania lion, the grey wolf, the bay lynx, down 
to the flying squirrel and the chipmunk. 

Of these the most characteristically Ameri- 
can was Felis Cougar, that huge cat-like 
animal called by the first settlers the panther 
or “painter.” The American prototype of the 
lion, it had all the ferocity of the African 
and Asiatic king of beasts. In size it was 
little inferior to the biggest African lions, 
panthers having keen killed in Pennsylvania 
which measured over 9 feet “from tip to 
tip.” In bravery it ranked second to none, 
always defending its young to the last ex- 
tremity, and charging its hunters when 
wounded. But there is practically no au- 
thentic record of a Pennsylvania lion or 
panther having attacked a human being 
without first being provoked. Its infernal 
nighttime roar, though set in higher key 
than the thundering of the lion of the Atlas 
so vividly described by the Spahi, Jules 
Gerald, is not the less impressive. It preyed 
on weak or sickly deer or elk, weeded out 
the old and infirm animals, thereby prevent- 
ing the spread of pestilences and keeping 
the deer family at times virile and active. 


When the panthers were destroyed the 
deer deteriorated just as thé _ buffaloes, 
elands, and antelopes in Portugese East 


Africa succumbed to the rinderpest after the 
destruction of the lions. In sagacity it 
ranked far above all other American animals 
except the wolf; it possessed an uncanny in- 
telligence. As a picturesque feature of 
Pennsylvania mountain life it created a host 
of romances, it was a pre-eminent source of 
mystery and wonder. In point of prevalence 
in the early settler days it was almost as 
numerous as the wolf, with which it some- 
times fought for the supremacy of the for- 
ests. Bill Perry killed a panther in Centre 
County in 1870, the head of which was 
scarred from frequent battles. Trapped and 
hunted at all seasons of the year, the Penn- 
sylvania lion maintained a brave fight for 
existence, and though now classed with the 
extinct animals of the State, there are at 
least a hundred reputable mountaineers who 
will tell of having heard or seen panthers 
within our borders during the past five years. 
The last to be killed were a nest of cubs 
teken by “Clem” Herlacher in Treaster Val- 
ley, Mifflin County, in the spring of 1893. 
There were two races of panthers in the 
State: those which maintained a fixed abode 
in some ravine or valley, and those which 
wandered from county to county, or from 
West Virginia to Northern Pennsylvania. 


Those having a fixed akode were quickest 
exterminated—as a general thing—but there 
were panthers on Rock Run longer than in 
any other part of the State, except in 
Treaster Valley. John McGowan, a track- 
walker, saw a panther sunning itself on a 
flat rock near the mouth of Rock Run in 
1910. Panthers in considerable numbers 
lingered long on Rock Run, and in the en- 
tire Beech Creek region for that matter, 
Though possibly not extinct in this State, 
they have not bred here since Herlacher 
broke up the last “nests” in Treaster Valley 
in 1892 and 1893. Usually four cubs were 
born early in April, but sometimes there 
were aS many as six at birth; the rutting 
season in Pennsylvania occurred at Christ- 
mas time. 
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There was a great diversity in appear- 
ance among the lions of Pennsylvania; some 
were very dark, others almost red, but the 
prevailing color was a slately gray, with 
orange or fulvus tinges about the ears, throat 
and belly. The males outnumbered the fe- 
males by about five to one. The tails were 
thick and long, with a tuft of hair almost 
as profuse as on the tip of an African lion’s 
) tail. On various occasions panthers with 
manes were taken; one of the last of such 
was killed in the Bald Eagle Mountains by 
the celebrated frontiersman, Peter Pentz, in 
1797. 


Many and curious were the legends clus- 
tered about these savage beasts, especially 
in the Great Terrace country where they 
were so numerous that the first settlers 
thought it nothing remarkable to kill eight 
to ten in a winter. 


Jake Faddy, the old Indian story teller, 
was spending a night at a farmhouse on 
Little Trough Creek when one of the last 
panthers killed on the Terrace Mountain 
was brought in. It was a half-grown animal, 
about five feet long, but its capture in a 
bear trap created no end of excitement, 
making heroes out of its two youthful slay- 
ers, the McConnel boys. The grandfather of 
the young Nimrods, old Joseph McConnel, 
had many stirring panther stories to relate 
that evening, but it remained for the Indian 
guest, Jake Faddy, to unfold the most re- 
markable anecdote. 


When old McConnel was a young man 
he had hunted panthers every winter for the 
bounties. It was wonderful sport, even when 
the county became so flooded with bounty 
applications that it stopped payment for a 
ume, and the fur dealers ceased buying the 
hides, they had so many. Panther hides 
Were shipped by the bale to Germany, which 
now strangely enough is the principal market 
or the pelts of African lions. One year 
McConnel killed so many panthers that he 
Covered the four sides of his father’s barn 
with the hides. As there was no market for 
i they hung there until they were 
own down by the winds. It was no un- 
‘ommon thing in those days to hear four 





or five panthers roaring on the Terrace 
Mountain in a single night. First one to the 
south would begin, then a second a mile 
away would take it up, passing the wierd 
call on to a fourth a mile further on, or a 
fifth, until the whole mountain would re- 
verberate with the savage love notes. When 
the cry would be heard up on the mountain 
back of the farmhouse McConnel would get 
his dogs and start a chase which would last 
until daylight. Sometimes the panther would 
corner the dogs in a hole in the rocks, and 
leave them bleeding and dying before the 
hunter could reach the spot. A light track- 
ing snow was the best time to hunt the 
brutes, when they could be followed to their 
caves on ledges, or under overhanging rocks, 
and shot before they hurt the dogs. But 
many of them got into bear or wolf traps, 
which were scattered all over the mountains. 
That was an inglorious end for Pennsyl- 
vania’s king of beasts, as the hunters usually 
beat the snarling monsters to death with the 
butts of their rifles. Sometimes the traps 
were not visited regularly and the victims 
succumbed to starvation or exposure. 
When the veteran hunter had finished, old 
Jake Faddy began his narrative. He told 
of hunting panthers in Indian days. Then 
the exciting sport was carried on with long 
oaken or hickory stakes, sharpened at the 
ends like spears. The panther not being 
associated with any clan name and being 











































an enemy of the wolf, was hunted more 
persistently than other animals. Its hide 
was used for many purposes, ceremonial and 
domestic. The “great medicine” was always 
kept in a pouch made from it. Its meat was 
relished even above the flesh of the bison. 
Its blood gave courage to warriors, when 
drunk fresh. Its claws hung around the 
neck by a cord were amulets of good luck. 
Its teeth were much prized as decorations. 
Shoes fashioned from its paw made young 
Indians grow tall and strong. Its tongue 
was the favorite tid-bit for banquets of the 
chiefs. A decoction made from its eyes pto- 
longed life. Its bones made excellent cut- 
lery. The tuft of its tail made a warrior’s 
war plume. None of it was wasted; all of 
it was much desired. Despite the fact that 
it was systematically hunted, there was no 
intention to exterminate it; the Indians were 
too sensible for that. It had too many valu- 
able attributes for such a short-sighted pro- 
cedure. 


The hunting was generally done in the 
fall and early winter, when the animals were 
fattest and the hides in prime condition. 
Once in a while reports were brought to the 
camps of panthers attacking human beings, 
especially children. Many braves were fol- 
lowed at night over hill and dale, with 
the tawny monsters uttering their mournful 
cries, but always keeping at a respectful 
distance in the rear. 

































































Observation is essential to learning. 


HE signs of the times are clear. Ruthless destruction of game 

in fields and forests has abated. Pollution of streams declines. 
Sunsets become more and more beautiful as smoke elimination 
programs are everywhere expanding. An awakened moral con- 
sciousness is definitely developing. 


Conservation programs, encouraged and stimulated by lay and 
professional groups, have aided in this development. To this 
end, a significant contribution has been made in the field of 
teacher education. Teachers are increasingly accepting the basic 
principle inherent in the program for Conservation education. This 
basic principle states that each generation must leave a heritage 
rich in natural resources—streams, forests, soil, minerals, game, 
fish and flowers; not less, but greater in their extent to contribute 
to the fullness and richness of life. 


The schools have accepted the challenge. A revitalized program 
of Conservation education is in the making. Teachers are better 
informed. They take more field trips. Visual aids and informa- 
tive literature supplement instructional service. Conservation 
practices learned from first-hand experience are taken into the 
classroom. Colleges and Universities give renewed emphasis to 
the education of teachers in Conservation; as a consequence, the 
instructional progrems of the elementary schools have been in- 
fluenced by the leadership which such teachers exert. The next 
generation is now taught by informed and inspiring teachers and 
the character of the citizens of tomorrow will reflect the pro- 
gram of today. 


Pollution of streams, destruction of fish and game, laying waste 
of forest tracts are not just thoughtless activities. Such acts re- 
flect deficiencies in our educational programs. Where public 
schools develop right attitudes on the part of the pupils (men and 
women of tomorrow) toward the problems involved in Conserva- 
tion education, the basic deficiency is remedied. Adequately pre- 
pared teachers in this field can save mineral resources, forest lands, 
game and fish; they will develop that type of American character 
which senses its responsibilities to each succeeding generation. The 
teacher who lights the torch of moral consciousness influences the 
destiny of civilization. 


The Fourth Conservation Education Leboratory for Teachers is a 
continuaticn of the effort to revitalize the education of teachers 
in this field. The First Laboratory was established as an experi- 
ment. Lay organizations throughout the Commonwealth gen- 
erously supported the project. State Departments contributed 
funds and instructional services. Teachers gave of their time to 
participate. So fruitful was the first Summer Session that the 
State-wide sponsoring group agreed to develop a Second Labora- 
tory, then a Third, and now a Fourth Session. 


NEWS 


AN AWAKENED 
MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


By HENRY KLONOWER 
Executive Director, State Advisory Committee 


The Pennsylvania Conservation Education 


Laboratory for Teachers 


The Laboratory will be conducted at the Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pennsylvania, through two three-week; 
Summer Sessions extending from June 27 to July 16 and from 


July 18 to August 6, 1949. The Laboratory will be similar to the} 


programs followed during the conduct of the First, Second, and 
Third Laboratories and will emphasize teacher education ag i 
applies to the Conservation program. Scholarships will be made 
available through the generous support of professional and lay 
organizations. Certain educational foundations will provide, in 
part, financial support. Each teacher who is enrolled must be 
recommended by the superintendent of the district in which he 
or she is teaching. Application blanks for scholarships are avail- 
able through the Executive Director. Since present plans con- 
template a limited enrollment of thirty-five teachers in each Ses- 
sion of the Laboratory, it is possible that scholarships will b 
available to those who are recommended by the Scholarship Com- 
mittee for admission to the Laboratory. Scholarships will cover 
instructional fees, room and board, laboratory fees, and _trans- 
portation on field trips. 


Numerous organizations have co-operated in the establishment 
of the Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory for 
Teachers. These organizations through a joint advisory committe 
of which Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is chair- 
man are co-operating with the College by providing consultants, 


(Continued on Page 32) 





One learns through experience. 
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Basic Objective 
Maintenance of the largest possible shoot- 


atle surplus of waterfowl in the Atlantic 


Flyway. 


Introductory Statement 

Attainment of a sound program of action 
to benefit waterfowl using the Atlantic Fly- 
way requires the closest possible coordina- 
tion of the activities of all federal, state and 
private agencies concerned; the most effec- 
tive use possible of the comparatively limited 
technical personnel available, free exchange 
of information and increased public effort 
and understanding. 

It is obviously impossible to chart a perma- 
nent course of action, listing in detail all the 
steps which will have to be taken. The 
question is what to do first and why. This 
has been studied by a group of waterfowl 
biologists through the Northeastern Region 
Waterfowl Committee and the Joint Black 
Duck Committee, an unofficial advisory body 
composed of representatives of the Wildlife 
Management Institute, the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Ducks Unlimited and some of the 
States, 

There could be many suggestions offered, 
all with varying degrees of merit. A pro- 
Posal in such form, however, would in it- 
self defeat the mutual objective for it spreads 
inefficiently limited personnel rather than 
concentrating forces on important points. 

ith that in mind, the following outline 
of basic steps is submitted for the simple 
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purpose of setting forth clearly common 
goals and in the earnest hope that coordi- 
nated action will speed brighter days for 
Atlantic Flyway wildfowling. 


Suggested Procedure 


1. Correlation of all existing information 
from past banding and field studies for the 
purpose of ascertaining what further studies 
are needed and to learn what limiting fac- 
tors for Atlantic Flyway waterfowl must be 
overcome. 

2. Stimulation of new banding studies and 
field work as their need is pointed out. 


3. Establishment of uniform methods for 
conducting waterfowl censuses and gather- 
ing kill data throughout the flyway. 

In view of the lack at this time of positive 
information on the most critical limiting fac- 
tors which will in themselves determine the 
work to be emphasized in the future, the fol- 
lowing management suggestions pertaining 
to three potentially critical periods are listed 
without regard to relative importance: 

4. Establishment of a more adequate sys- 
tem of managed areas to be operated as 
refuges or shooting grounds. 

5. Encouragement of small marsh restora- 
tion programs in breeding territories and 
improvement of wintering grounds. 


6. Supplementing waterfowl populations in 
suitable habitat by regulated releases of 
artificially propagated stock. 



























A WATERFOWL PROGRAM 
ATLANTIC FLYWAY 





Responsibilities 
Fish and Wildlife Service: 


1. To correlate and interpret existing in- 
formation and new information as acquired. 

2. To disseminate the findings to the var- 
ious cooperating agencies. 

3. To devise a uniform method for de- 
termining the waterfowl] kill. 

4. To point out where waterfowl manage- 
ment areas are needed in the flyway. 

5. To develop a basic policy to govern the 
rearing and releasing of artificially propa- 
gated waterfowl. 

6. To supply an adequate central office and 
field personnel to carry out these respon- 
sibilities. (It has been suggested that a 
central office coordinator and assistant and 
two flyway biologists in the field—one in 
the Northeast and one in the Southeast are 
necessary immediately.) 


Wildlife Management Institute: 


1. To coordinate the States and other 
agencies in the use of uniform methods in 
making censuses and securing other neces- 
sary information. 

2. To undertake field studies where feasible. 

3. To promote the undertaking of suggested 
management practices. 

4. To promote public understanding of the 
objectives and accomplishments of the water- 
fowl program. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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USCS Photo. 


Multifiora rose living fence planted on lower part of mine spoil, next to pasture on 


Smail farm near Corsica. 


O ONE, not even the strippers them- 

selves, are very happy about the waste 
areas that remain after taking out coal by 
surface mining—commonly called strip min- 
ing. But kewailing the condition isn’t going 
tc help it for there seems to be no alterna- 
tive so long as we want coal and there are 
valuable seams near the surface. 


The practical problem then is what to do 
with the mess once the coal is out. Penn- 
sylvania has taken the leadership in working 
out the legal side of this problem. Act of 
the General Assembly No. 418 approved May 
31, 1945, and known as the “Bituminous Coal 
Open Pit Mining Conservation Act,” sets 
fourth clearly the responsibility of the miner. 
What’s more, the law has real teeth in it 
and has been upheld by the courts, so there 
is every reason to believe that it will be en- 
forced. 


In a nutshell, the operator is required to 
backfill his last cut so as to cover the coal 
seam, “level” the spoil banks or “monkey 
mountains” to a degree that satisfies the 
State Department of Mines, and to revegetate 
the mined area to the satisfaction of the 
State Department of Forests and Waters. 


It is the latter consideration, the revegeta- 
tion, that concerns us at the moment, for 
these areas are potentially valuable wildlife 
habitat. It is true that most of these spoil 
areas are among the most difficult planting 
or seeding sites that we have to deal with. 
But it is also true that almost all of it can 
be reclothed with plants quickly, even 
though nature often takes many decades 
to do it if left to her own devices. A ju- 
dicious choice of the plants to use, and their 
arrangement, will provide vastly better wild- 
life cover than would result if wildlife needs 
were not considered. 


The first decision that must be made in 
planning for revegetation is the land use 
to which the area will be put. This is a 
matter to be decided by the landowner, but 
if the decision is to be a wise one it must be 
put to a use that is consistent with its soil 
capability. A few—a very few—of these 
mined lands can profitably be returned to 
croplands in Pennsylvania. These few are 
the places where the majority of the spoil 





is of a limestone rock derivation that can 
be re-adapted to growing crops. Some of 
these limestone areas that are not good 
enough for crops may ke adequate for de- 
veloping into grassland and used as pasture 
In both of these instances the amount of 
land leveling required is considerable and 
can only be justified where the soil material 
is really of a high quality suited to agri- 
cultural use. 

The vast majority of mine spoil areas in 
Pennsylvania, either bituminous or anthra- 
cite, are too poor in soil material and too 
acid to return to farming. They are only 
suited for developing into forest and wild- 
life areas. It is these places that I want to 
talk about and suggest ways of planting them 
sc as to obtain really good game cover as 
well as woodland. 

Three types of woody plants are needed 
for these plantings and there are species of 
all three types that are suitable. They are: 
coniferous trees, hardwood trees, and shrubs. 
Both experimental plots and field planting 


MAY 


STRIP-MINED AREAS 


By 


experience of the State Department of For. 
ests and Waters, the Pennsylvania State Col. 
lege, and the U. S. Soil Conservation Servic 
have provided us with ample plants to do 
the job weil. 


In addition to the plantings there is one 
other matter of considerable importance to 
wildlife on these areas. It is water. The 
final cut of a stripping operation frequently 
offers a good opportunity for impounding 
water. If the coal seam is well sealed by 
the back-filling and the ends of the cut are 
closed, the resulting body of water may 
prove of great value to koth aquatic and 
other kinds of wildlife. 


As a general thing, the more these four 
kinds of cover—conifer woods, hardwood 
forest, shrubby cover, and water—are inter- 
spersed in their arrangement, the mor 
edges there are between them and the better 
the resulting wildlife cover. However, a 
kaleidoscopic jumbling of the plantings and 
water impoundments is not either good or 
practical. Each cover type has to have a size 
that is significant. Hence we need som 
pattern to follow in our development plan 
First to dispose of, by necessity, is the water 
area, if any. Ponds must go where they 
can be made easily and cheaply, and prefer- 
ably before the stripping machinery has left 
the job. With the water areas settled, ou 
choices rest with the plantings. 


Becaus:: of the nature of shrub, or brushy 
cover—its low height, need for direct sun- 
light for full fruiting, and the importance 
of easy accessibility for maintenance cut- 
tings—it should be developed along the edges 
of the area. These edge plantings of shrubs, 
which have been termed shrub borders or 
wildlife borders, can be made along the mar- 
gins of the spoil area with farm fields, along 
water borders, or along the sides of roads 





Mine spoil on Quay Lerch farm at Clarion 


color lespediza. 


USCS Photo. 
showing area just after seeding to bi- 
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that cross the area. These border plantings 
should be at least 20 feet wide, usually not 
much more than 30 feet. 


The rest of the area is best devoted to 
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trees, The hardwoods should go on the 
me best soils, that is, the least acid ones, and 
- conifers on the rest. The tree species suit- 
. able for use in spoil plantings will differ 
tly some by areas and soil conditions. For most 
Pe of Pennsylvania, the best conifers to use 
by are the pines. Best ones are scotch, red, 
a white, pitch, shortleaf, and virginia pines. 
4 The larch is the one other conifer that 
" can be generally recommended for these 
our pee. USCS Photo 
oto. 
ood moma trees 7 Par mg oe Three year old sand cherry plants on mine spoil, already producing a crop of fruit. 
. 1 for these plantings bu e black locust is 
= an exception. On the better sites it will 
ther develop into fence es material = thus were utter failures, three kinds gave good spread readily, hence should be planted 
» a provide oo son ogi ene a ~e results and two more showed some promise’ close together, about two feet apart, to get 
and § places it wi ~<a gle ion, seinen a ef success. The best shrubs were multiflora a good cover. It is a very attractive shrub 
 @ usually ae toad a met a Po in “ “ rose, sand cherry (scientific name: Prunus and is surprisingly vigorous on these poor 
sie § form of = meen gh 4 = wu ae besseyi), and bicolor lespedeza. The two sites. The large cherries start coming after 
ome § 2 valuable ee gies . a - as ’ - with some promise but requiring further only three or four years and are fine for 
amo Some quic shlish ms te we . bi tests and observations were autumnelaeagnus making preserves as well as for wildlife food. 
ater @ for nature i: enta “" " atid cel a (Elaeagnus umbellata) and tatarian honey- Bicolor lespedeza can be established by 
hey plants = ae oe eg The — one suckle (Lonicera tatarica). Multiflora grows either seeding or planting. Seed should be 
fer- B the ailanthus same tae be used in ee rapidly, will spread to cover adjacent bare scarified and planted in fall or very early 
left § plantings Mw eo yt hte ; bir a ground (but not into vegetated land), and spring. Fertilizer and lime will aid its de- 
oe oe. A . : a, inne gene Map 3 ‘hava Will develop a living fence if needed for a velopment. Rate of seeding is ten pounds 
— ec o tong 2 hg 4 rt pasture boundary. Its thorny, entwined per acre broadcast. Seedlings are spaced 
ishy develop ‘ enmeeiid aed pre 7 °" branches make fine wildlife cover and its three feet apart. Seeds of this lespedeza are 
jun a fruits have food value for some wildlife fine food for quail and pheasants. Rabbits 
ance Less is known about shruks that will grow too. Plantings of seedlings should be in feed on its leaves and twigs. Its late sum- 
cute ® on mine spoil than about trees. However, rows with three foot spacing, unless a fence ™€T flowers provide excellent nector for 
dges§ a number of plantings made by the Soil ; : : honey making. For these reasons this plant 
ubs, @ Conservation Service in Clarion and Indiana is wanted, - which case the space be- is coming into wide favor for farm and wild- 
s or Counties in the past five years have demon- tween plants is only one foot. life plantings. Its zone of use runs north 
nar- | strated great promise for several species. The sand cherry is a small plant, growing only to central Pennsylvania although strains 











While most of the varieties of shrubs tried 


only three or four feet high. It does not 





USCS Photo. 


any 


hand. 


end of the abdomen. 


rapid vibration of the bee’s wings. 


fat serving as a reserve store of food. With 


are now being developed that are expected 
to be suitable for use throughout Penn- 
sylvania. 

By developing these shrubs in border 
strips around and through the tree plant- 
ings, a variety of cover will develop and 
some food supply with it. Water areas and 
the iail spots in the plantings will provide 
openings. All together they can make very 
desirable wildlife habitat out of presently 
barren wastes. 


An elephant’s trunk contains 40,000 mus- 
cles and can perform more services than 
other animal part except the human 
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There are 20,000 living species of fish. 
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The sting of a kee is located at the tail- 
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The humps on the camel are masses of 








































hard work or bad feeding, the hump dwin- 


Mine spoil on Quay Lerch farm at Clarion showing area three years later with good diss elmest te net 
L thing. 


cover developed. 
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Karl Maslowski Photo. 


Immature red-tailed hawk. 


THE RED-TAILED HAWK IN PENNSYLVANIA 
By ROBERT D. McDOWELL 


(Editor’s Note: This article renews a series on food habits of our native hawks 
and owls which was started in GAME NEWS prior to the war. Mr. McDowell, 
present Chief of the Commission’s Research and Planning Division, previously 
has written similar studies on the great-horned owl, goshawk, and Cooper’s hawk.) 


From 1924 to 1947 Sutton, Luttringer, 
Langenbach, Latham, and the writer con- 
ducted intermittent food habit analyses of 
the winged predators. 


Although the exact location of take of 
all the Red-tailed Hawks examined is not 
known, Figure 1 shows the counties in 
which 342 specimens were collected. 


Because two different systems of record- 
ing the stomach contents were employed it is 
impossible to combine the findings of all 
the analysts into one report. Figure 2 rep- 


resents the combined analyses of Langen- 
bach, Latham, and the writer. Their system 
was to record the occurrence of each indi- 
vidual of each food species (except in the 
case of insects). Sutton and Luttringer re- 
corded only the appearance of each prey 
species found in each stomach. Their com- 
bined findings are tabulated in Figure 3. 

An examination of these two diet charts 
indicates that the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is justified in declaring the Red- 
tailed Hawk a protected bird in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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FIGURE 1 
Distribution Record of 383 Red-tailed Hawks 

County Number County Number 
NRT ie sas Wa lee ea 4 LO eee 3 
PA Co re 4 Lackawanna ...,,, 4 
Armstrong ........ 0 Lancaster ......., 16 
See 2 Lawrence ......... 1 
eee 11 Lebanon .......... 3 
a LOS 4 
ee 1 BAMBOTMO  occciticcn 3 
Braaford ........ 4 LYCOMIDS  oiasscss 4 
EEE kr bee wo RR ee 10 BEGCHOOM  occsscccic 1 
oS eee 1 lo ii are 9 
RMNTINOR, occscccces 0 BRRETIETA. nk sc owacnact 1 
COMOTOR ...sccces 0 oS Perret 2 
EON vk Soccucnre 0 Montgomery ....., : 
ED. gigassbucas 23 BEOMCOUP oo ci cccccs 2 
(0 | See ae § Northampton ek 
eae 2 Northumberland .. 7 
Clearfield ......... 3 a 6 
1 ae + Philadelphia 4 
OGHUMIDIA nso se 4 Er 5 
fee. er D POM as sicaciccen 3 
Cumberland ...... 33. Schuylkill ..°%..... 4 
SEER. 5 550 40:45 09 7 BGG oviewscscnee 2 
ORIBWATS ...24%0- 6 Somerset ......... 5 
BE Aiea s Kisco kisses 9 GOR: asosiccane 3 
EEA See 4 Susquehanna ..... 3 
a acre 3 Re. 94049080000 6 
Sees 1 op errr 1 
yl ee 30 VOROREO .6ccccccan 1 
oo ie 49 WHORETOR .:s0s0scnae 4 
ee 1 Washington ....., 2 
Huntingdon ...... 5 i ere 
BNR oct ecsecen 1 Westmoreland 
Jefferson ........ 2 WYOMING ...65seun 

Co) eee 

FIGURE 2 


Diet Chart of 199 Red-tailed Hawks 


Food Occurrence Percent 
BER Sei hindks cv nice s a nd SARS SASS 164 46.99 
ae TLE TEES eT ET 45 12.89 
NN gi ed ch ain dis see 29 8.31 
Cottontail Rabbit ........... 18 5.16 
PURIREIE, gh 6S Nob Aes tie euwen ass 18 5.16 
Unidentified Birds .......... 14 4.01 
SRR Sicko euntiran snake aes 9 2.58 
Pee ENE ss cha aaasess 7 2.00 
OS aS Rarer rep ro 6 1.71 
Passerine Birds ......<ccerss 6 1.71 
Cay kei s wie Seb kwes kaa’ 5 1.43 
ee 4 1.15 
DONO si vad sanbae dseeteeasanes o 1.15 
Bobwhite Quail ......cccece 4 1.15 
Be ar 3 0.86 
Ringneck Pheasant ......... 3 0.86 
Be, “Gacuinas pWenuenncas a ane 2 0.57 
RED, “Gnckerascaeassctdusa cans 2 0.57 
I ee as ae rae 1 0.29 
TT eer eae eer eee 1 0.29 
Unidentified Mammal ....... 1 0.29 
BalamMaNGer ......ccccccccces 1 0.29 
RIED. Kh oe cuweeKso sss terns 1 0.29 
Red Fox (carrion) .......... 1 0.29 HUN 

NDIA ba. ais ca aswel as ese 349 100.00 

FIGURE 3 

Diet Chart of 255 Red-tailed Hawks 
Food Occurrence Percentage 
Le eee ae eee Sees 72 31.72 
BOG TOUTED nn. 5 se scenceces 24 10.58 E 
PE: CE awa sab a pas aeenne 18 7.93 
PEE hs a CG gues eSawanew es 17 7.49 ; Thr 
Cottontail Rabbit ........... 16 7.05 year 
Unidentified Mammals ....... 13 5.73 equal 
Grey Squirrel ............... 12 5.29 bag 1; 
Os ee eerie 11 4.85 skill | 
Unidentified Birds .......... 8 3.52 Final] 
Passerine Birds ........:...- 7 3.08 also n 
DD, co eiraGs Made vwakskeeese 5 2.20 count 
Ringneck Pheasant ......... 4 1.76 oth 
Buffed Grouse ..0c<ssccccsee 4 1.76 er 
CS oS can ko sta'snses 4 1.76 Hu 
RMN nie sss wins ess nieediccccene 4 1.76 claim 
ec | ae 2 0.88 popul 
Ee ee 2 0.88 deed 
SIR Snbss swic ion csecs stewed 1 0.44 - 
aan fal otc a. 1 0.44 mt 
BE, Ghds finns skbeessaneanes 1 0.44 Sport 
eee 1 0.44 Mitte 
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Crows 


HUNTING “‘“OLD CORVUS”’ BECOMES AN ART AND A SCIENCE AS RECORD NUMBERS OF HUNTERS TAKE UP 


GAME NEWS 


are Sport 
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THIS WORTHY OFF-SEASON SPORT 


_ hunting has reached the proportions of a major sport in 
Pennsylvania. 

Throughout the state, thousands of nimrods have taken up this 
year round pursuit, and loyal devotees claim that nothing can 
equal it in the field of hunting game. There are no seasons, no 
bag limits and no other sport offers more of a test of the hunter’s 
skill than outsmarting crows to bring them within shotgun range. 
Finally, the crow hunters are all firmly convinced that their sport 
also makes a substantial contribution to the economic welfare of the 


Countryside; that crows are a serious menace to the farmer and to 
other birds. 


Hunters who have enjoyed the sport during the past few years 
claim that they can now detect a definite decline in the crow 
Population in many areas where they were once abundant. In- 
deed, some of the more rabid hunters are advocating a bag limit 
on “Old Corvus” to make very sure that they do not shoot their 
sport right out from under them. No hunter should be per- 
mitted more than 10 crows a day, they claim. 


It takes a very smart crow hunter to bag 10 a day, however. 


And over the last long Memorial Day week-end, I was with some 
very smart hunters to whom crow shooting is an art and a science. 
To these men, it is a test of skill, a matching of wits with the big 
black bird, and to them the wholesale slaughter of the crow is 
not to be countenanced at all. While they decry his depradations, 
they admit and admire the crow’s cunning. They go out to meet 
him on equal ground. 

Nine men participated in the Memorial Day shoot in Crawford 
County with Meadville as headquarters for the event. They di- 
vided into three parties as follows: 

Robert Lamberton, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, and Dr. Marlin W. Heilman, prominent Tarentum 
surgeon, teamed up with District Game Protector George Keppler. 

H. B. Higgins, president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, and Dan L. Hoffman, Pittsburgh representative of the 
Houghton Elevator Co., were led by Bill Jackson, Conneaut Lake 
fur dealer. 

In the third party, led by Deputy Game Protector Chuck 
Marburger, were Harvey Shertz, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. engi- 
neer, and Ross Blair, publisher of the Pittsburgh Legal Journal. 










































Above: A nest of five baby crows just about ready to try their wings, 


Left: Game Protector George Keppler places a live great-horned o 
and two live crows as decoys for the flock. 


During the day I spent with them, the three parties baggei 
over 100 crows. The best score was a four-hour bag of 37 crow 
made by Higgins, Hoffman and Jackson. 

There are many methods of hunting crows. Hoffman, an e 
pert caller, uses nothing but an assortment of crow calls, which} 
when in the hands of an experienced hunter, represent an entir 
crow language. Different calls are given for different circum 
stances, and the crows are completely fooled by their huma 
imitators. Ross Blair is another who relies entirely upon ski 
as a caller. 

George Keppler uses a live -crow as a caller and a live great: 
horned owl as a decoy. He also resorts to imitation calls, bi 
relies heavily upon his trained crow to call in its unfortunat 
wild brothers. The owl, age-old enemy of the crow, often servé 
well to hold the crows in the vicinity of the shooters after t 
calling is completed. 

Practically all shooting is wing-shooting and here again t 
skill of the hunter is put to a severe test. In this regard, Bi 
Jackson is considered one of the best shotgun hunters in th 
state. A crow that gets within 50 yards of Jackson is not givé 
a Chinamen’s chance of ever joining the flock again. 








Pre r rE? 


Left: Keppler offers his owl “Open-the-door-Richard”’ a freshly-kilé 
crow as a reward for successful decoying. 


Top scoring team demonstrates how they did it. As Dan L. Hoffman Returning from a successful “stand” are. left to right, Harvey Sherts, 
does the crow calling, H. B. Higgins, left, and Bill Jackson, right, knock Ross Blair and Chuck Marburger, loaded with crows. 
the birds out of the air. 








With over 100 crows piled at their feet, the crow hunters call it a day. Left to right, H. B. Higgins, Robert Lamberton, Ross Blair, Harvey Sherts, 
Chuck Marburger, Dr. Marlin W. Heilman, Bill Jackson, Dan Hoffman and George Keppler. 
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A resident of Benton recently killed a cat 
on the highway near that town. The ani- 
mal weighed 134% pounds and had similar 
marking to those of a wildcat, even to the 
bobtail, but it was definitely a house cat 
gone wild. Rabbits appear to be getting into 


production early this year. A large doe 
trapped on February 14 gave birth to four 
young while being taken out for release.— 
Game Protector Mark L. Hagenbuch, Blooms- 
burg. 


On February 15 a retired naval officer who 
lives in Edison told my father and me that 
a black bear had been seen walking around 
the planting grounds of the Burpee Seed 
Company near Doylestown, Bucks County. 
This is the first time I have ever heard of a 
wild bear so close to the city of Philadelphia, 
Doylestown being only about 23 miles from 
the city limits—Martin Kaiser, Philadelphia. 





On February 25 a large doe deer came 
into the Borough of Wind Gap, ran across 
a main highway filled with traffic and leaped 
through a large display window into a gas 
station and garage. Once inside the build- 
ing, she made her way among the cars and 
workmen to a small rear window. She then 
leaped through this window and continued 
cn into the woods. She did not seem to be 
seriously hurt although there were a few 
drops of blood and a little hair where she 
had smashed through the front window.— 
Game Protector Edward M. Borger, Stocker- 
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Twenty-five turkeys were observed at a 
corn crib feeder in mid-March and at one 
of the feeders on Game Lands No. 13 I saw 
three turkeys, four Blue Jays, five crows, 
four gray squirrels, and two field mice. The 
feeder holds thirty-five baskets of corn and 
I have filled it twice this winter. Deer have 
keen coming into the farmers’ fields along 
the highways. Have counted as high as forty 
along Beach Glen road in about a five mile 
stretch. Deer are in very good shape in this 
district—Game Protector Chester Siegel, 
Benton. 


While clearing food plots on Game Lands 
No. 52, on February 17, we found a pussy 
willow that was budding. In the process of 
trying to clear up some of the old fields 
which are found scattered around this tract 
of Game Lands, we have found some with 
very excellent soil. Many years ago, when 
the burning of charcoal for the iron furnaces 
was the chief industry in this area, families 
lived all through these hills. In most in- 
stances these fields are found close to the 
ruins of the old homes and were probably 
the truck patches for these residents. After 
the old furnaces were abandoned and the 
source of their livelihood was lost, these 
people moved away. Civilization left the hills 
and they reverted to their former wooded 
state. Now the cycle is changing and with 
the coming of the turnpike through a por- 
tion of this area, a measure of civilization 
will return again. Motorists passing through 
on this super-highway, will never realize 
just how peaceful and serene this area was 
during the past decade—Game Protector 
Joseph A. Leiendecker, Reading. 


On February 19 in Harmony Township, 
Susquehanna County, I observed a wood- 
cock which took flight upon being disturbed. 
There were several inches of snow still on 
the ground at the time. To my knowledge, 
I have never observed any of these migratory 
birds in this area in the dead of winter.— 
Game Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Sus- 

quehanna. 
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One of our local weasel trappers informed 
me that two of the weasels he caught this 
winter had some kind of worm around the 
front shoulders and neck. They were Jp. 
cated just under the skin. I have neve 
heard of such a condition in weasels before 
and it certainly gives rise to many questions, 

One week early in February I received 
word that a farmer in Conneaut Township 
wanted to see me as soon as possible, }j 
seems that the driver of an out-of-state car 
had stopped near his house, got out, walked 
along one of his fence rows, and had placed 
a red, cylindrical-shaped object about three 
inches long and about an inch and a quarter 
in diameter on one of the posts. The farmer 
was sure the object contained poison or, 
worse yet, some type of explosive. Would ] 
please come cut and determine what it was? 
Naturally, I was interested, contacted Deputy 
Greenlee, and, together, we went to the 
farmer’s house. The farmer dropped his 
work immediately and we proceeded to the 
fence row and started to walking along it 
As we got to the brow of a little hill, the 
farmer cautioned us to be careful as we 
were very close to IT. A little bit further 
cn he stopped. pointed under a thornapple 
tree, and in a voice filled with suppressed 
excitement, said, “There IT is.” I looked, 
Deputy Greenlee looked, and we looked a 





each other, and found it difficult to keep a 
straight face. In dead seriousness we walked 
over and picked up a little red, wooden, 
broken-handled toy mallet. All the farmer 
could say was, “I’ll be darned.” This may 
sound :ike a practical joke on the Game 
Protector but I think not. This particular 
farmer was not the kind to play tricks and 
he was entirely too serious about the whole 
affair. What I do like was his practice of 
calling a Game Protector for help when 
things happen which he doesn’t understand. 
Game Protector C. W. Dinger, Albion. 


In order to alleviate a damage complaint 4 
male pheasant was live-trapped in this Dis- 
trict in February, and later was banded and 
released three air miles from the trapping 
site. After ten days passed, the same pheas- 
ant was again live-trapped in this district at 
the identical place in which it was originally 
trapped ten days before——Game Protector 
John M. Haverstick, Lancaster. 
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Dr. Schenck, a veterinarian in Butler, told 
me early in February that a man by the 
name of Waller who pumps oil wells near 
Graham Terrace was walking through the 
woods to one of the wells when he heard a 
screeching sound that sounded like a hawk. 
Upon looking up to see if he could locate 
it, something grabbed the man by the hand. 
Turning, Waller saw that it was a gray fox. 
He continued on along the trail but the fox 
again grabbed him by the hand, this time 
holding on. Waller grabbed the fox and 
slapped it up against a tree, killing it. Dr. 
Schenck believes the fox had rabies.—Game 
Protector George W. Miller, Evans City. 


On February 4 I was called to the Summit 
Hotel to investigate a deer that had been 
found dead a short distance from the hotel’s 
water supply reservoir. I was accompanied 
to the scene by the hotel engineer who had 
discovered the carcass while removing debris 
from one of the small streams that feed the 
reservoir. The animal had apparently been 
dead for three or four days and appeared to 
be normal in every respect except for a large 
rounded swelling on each side of the face. 
When a careful examination revealed no 
other wounds or injuries, I turned my at- 
tention to these swellings and was surprised 
to discover that they were hard. They re- 
sisted pressure instead of being soft and 
full of pus as I had first conjectured. With 
the assistance of the engineer, a cut was 
made in the external skin on both sides of 
the jaw and the swellings were revealed to 
be tightly-packed cuds of food about the size 
of a small grapefruit. They consisted of 
bits of leaves, twigs, seeds, grasses, and parts 
of acorns and other unidentified browse. The 
deer’s teeth were apparently in good condi- 
tion and these cuds of food were compressed 
between the closed teeth and the other skin 
of the jaws. The case is still unsolved al- 
though every conceivable theory from glut- 
tony to lockjaw has been advanced by in- 
terested sportsmen in this area.—Game Pro- 
‘ector T. W. Meehan, Uniontown. 


—__—__ 


The mild winter we have just enjoyed 
may have taken a serious toll in our first 
litters of wild rabbits. On three different 
occasions I have heard of litters of young 
tabbits being frozen. The earliest report 
of young rabbits was January 14.—Game 
Protector J. S. Kepner, Manchester. 


GAME NEWS 


During the 1948 open hunting season on 
woodcock, grouse and rabbits, numbers of 
hunters were interviewed. Some of these 
sportsmen were accompanied by dogs; others 
hunted without canine assistance. During 
the course of these talks the value of hunt- 
ing dogs was proven beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. 

Woodcock hunters, 27 in number, in 12 
groups of from one to five persons reported 
bagging 41 birds. Dogs were used in each 
instance. No “timberdoodles” were lost; 
every bird which was known to have been 
hit was retrieved. 

Thirty-nine grouse and rabbit hunters tried 
their luck. They bagged 12 rabbits and 10 
grouse. Only those individuals or groups ac- 
companied by a dog or dogs were successful. 
Seven parties without dogs failed to collect a 
single piece of game! 

Increase your small game hunting bag and 
your sport. Take a dog along!—C. R. Stud- 
holme, Leader, Pittman-Robertson Project 
25-R-2. 





News reached me early in February that 
two hibernating bears were found by a pipe- 
line walker in the Maple Creek section not 
far from the Hottellville school. I visited 





the spot one morning with two sportsmen 
from Marienville and found that an old bear 
and a yearling cub were located under the 
side of a big flat rock. Both of them seemed 
wide awake. We took a cake of honey with 
us and placed it under the old bear’s nose. 
At first she didn’t want to eat it but after 
smelling it for awhile, she evidently de- 
cided it was too good to pass up. With one 
hig bite she took half the cake; then acted 
like a dog when you feed it taffy. The wax 
seemed to get stuck in her mouth and she 
would make a lot of funny facial expressions 
before it was finally chewed up. I wanted 
my wife to see the bear and that afternoon 
we started to walk into the woods towards 
the scene. However, before going far, we 
encountered about a dozen people walking 
cut from the den and by the time we reached 
it, we were just in time to see the old bear 
and the cub rambling down through the 
woods. I believe the large crowds of people 
who were coming in to see them caused too 
much excitement and they decided to find a 
more quiet place in which to finish their long 
winter sleep.—Game Protector Bill Overturf, 
Marienville. 





Mr. H. L. Meachm of Summerdale was 
hunting fox on the evening of February 14 
on Cove Mountain just this side of Dun- 

















cannon. While standing very still, he saw a 
gray fox which he shot. Upon picking it up, 
he discovered the animal was in the act of 
attempting to kill a copperhead snake. The 
snake had been bitten but was still alive. 
Meachm killed both but because he had to 
stand on tip toes to shoot, the recoil of the 
gun knocked him off-balance and he fell 
backward down over the rocks for a distance 
of about 15 feet. In the fall he hurt his 
back and knocked himself unconscious when 
his head struck the rocks. He lay there for 
some time before regaining consciousness. 
Finally, Meachm was able to finish off the 
snake and he later brought both the fox 
and the copperhead to my residence to show 
them to my family.—Game Protector A. C. 
Ganster, Marysville. 





Walter Karg, Secretary of the Fryburg 
Sportsmen’s Club, was driving past Butler 
City Reservoir early in February when he 
noticed a deer crossing on the ice. Suddenly 
the deer disappeared. Karg stopped his car 
and saw that the animal had broken through 
the ice which was only three-quarters of an 
inch thick. He took a rope from his car and 
approached the deer with the thought of 
rescuing the helpless creature. However, the 
deer started working his two front feet like 
pistons, breaking the ice as he swam. Re- 
versing direction, the deer started toward 
the shore and finally reached a point where 
the ice was thicker. Here he rested for a 
few minutes, then dug his front hoofs into 
the ice and maneuvered himself into such 
a position that he got one hind leg out of 
water. With great effort the animal pulled 
himself all the way onto the ice where he 
stood for a minute shaking the water from 
his kody. Then, off he dashed towards the 
woods, apparently none the worse for his 
cold bath.—Special Service Assistant James 
A. Brown, Oil City. 
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Virginia Proves Value of Forestry 
and Game Management 


A management plan for the Virginia Na- 
tional Forests evolved by the State Com- 
mission of Game and Inland Fisheries and 
the U. S. Forest Service has produced start- 
ling results during the past 10 years, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management Institute. 
The Dominion State’s program might well 
serve as a model for action in other states 
where national forest lands exist. 


Under the Virginia forest-game manage- 
ment plan deer have multiplied ten fold, 
and bear, turkey, squirrel, raccoon and ruffed 
grouse are increasing steadily. Foresters and 
game managers work closely together to cre- 
ate the best possible habitat for wildlife con- 
sistent with good silviculture. An unbroken 
forest does not provide habitat for game. 
‘Deer, bear, turkeys and grouse reach their 
greatest numbers in areas where the forest 
cover is broken by many clearings. 


During the past decade the program on 
the state’s two national forests has been di- 
rected toward habitat improvement com- 
posed in part of selective timber harvest- 
ing and in part of supplementary but spe- 
cific wildlife management practices. Roughly 
1,000 miles of trails and wooded roads have 
been opened and improved for game. Hun- 
dreds of waterholes have been established 
and thousands of food-kearing shrubs and 
trees planted in clearings along forest edges. 
Old orchards have been rejuvenated and 
their grounds seeded. Clearings have been 
planted with wildlife food plants and some 
1,700 white-tailed deer have been restocked 
on the areas. Refuges have been zoned and 
fenced. 


All work is organized on a unit manage- 
ment basis calling for the greatest degree 
of coordination between the Commission and 
the Forest Service. The district ranger, the 
game manager, the state game technician, 
and the county game warden all work to- 
gether with a common purpose and a com- 
mon determination. Improvements for wild- 
life are financed through the sale of a one- 
collar stamp which is required, in addition 
to a state license, of all hunters and fisher- 
men using the federal land. In addition 
to stamp money, Pittman-Robertson funds 
are being used to finance further habitat im- 
provement projects. 


Continent’s Duck Increase 12% 
Goose Increase 32%, F.W.S. 
Estimates 


The “encouraging increase” in the conti- 
nent’s duck and goose populations, reported 
last month by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
was estimated at 12 percent for ducks and 
32 per cent for geese. 

The Service’s annual inventory of North 
America’s migratory waterfowl on the win- 
tering grounds, conducted January 11-14, 
also revealed a 39 percent increase in the 
brant population, a 20 percent increase in 
swan, but a 56 percent decrease in coot. The 
heavy decline in coots, reported on winter- 
ing grounds in the Western United States 
and kelow the U. S. border, created a de- 
crease of 1 percent in the total continental 
waterfowl population. 


Design For New Federal ‘‘Duck 
Stamp”’ Announced 


The design selected for the Federal “duck 
stamp” to be used during the 1949-50 hunt- 
ing season will feature goldeneye ducks, Al- 
bert M. Day, Director, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, announced recently. 


All duck stamps show wild ducks or geese 
cf different species in some characteristic 
flight phase. The design for the 1949-50 
stamp is the work of “Roge” E. Preuss, free 
lance artist and decoy designer of 3618 First 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. The 
criginal sketch, a black and white wash 
drawing, shows a male and female goldeneye 
winging in to a quiet cove to view the court- 
ship antics of two male ducks on the water. 





Pioneer game conservationist John M. 


game protector in Pennsylvania on his 88th birthday in February. 


Photo Courtesy Pittsburgh Post-Gazette. 
Phillips, left, receives badge of first deputy 


Ross L. Leffler, 


president of the Pennsylvania Game Commission, is making the presentation. 
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Fatal Non-Fatal Total 
Per- Per- Per- 
Total Accidents No. cent No. cent No. cent 
MAP STATIACUDE: —5-6:5.6:-0 0'0:4.0:6:4.6-0.0'6 a)d.0,9)04 44 vous saree 6 26.1 67 16.0 73 16.6 
SLE OY QUOD ooo dvs ck dies sas cscisaonnece 17 73.9 351 84.0 368 83.4 
Ages of Victims 
AGiader Ol PORTE Ol OOO oo ccasie cediceedieerewsec 8 34.8 113 270 121 27.4 
21 years Of age ANd OVEF ...........eeeee eens 13 56.5 285 68 2 298 67.6 
Age UNKNOWN .....seeeeee cece eee eeeeeeeeenes 2 8.7 20 4.8 22 5.0 
Ages of Persons Inflicting Injury 
Rindiet 21 YOATO OF O66 260. ccccsceecssoccacce 9 52.9 65 18.5 74 20.1 
21 years Of age ANG OVEF ......ceceesccereves 5 29.4 197 56.1 202 54.9 
Age UNKNOWN ......ceeeecee scree ecececeeeees 17.7 89 25.4 92 25.0 
Kind of Game Hunted 
Ble GAME 2 nis csccvcvcesesecrsscescccvsseccese 9 39.1 59 14.1 68 15.4 
Re Bes air d cice bee atacnialercls dats eee 14 60.9 359 85.9 373 84.6 
Accident Occurred Thru Use of 
Prey ere oie ee Ce 10 43.5 354 84.7 364 82.5 
OT REE eee ee er re Cre ree re 13 56.5 61 14.6 74 16.8 
CO TUL Cee TE eT eee Seer eee 0 3 ty 3 7 
Canse of Accidents 
Gun placed in dangerous position ......... 13 56.5 65 15.6 7 17.7 
Miggrnet OF SLTAY BUROe. oko sccss cccdiccacdeces 1 44 85 20.6 7 19.7 
Did not see victim in line of fire .......... 4 17.3 185 442 189 429 
Hunter slipped and fell (with safety off) ... 1 4.4 27 6.5 28 6.3 
Shot in —— we, eae eee 2 8.7 20 48 22 5.0 ROBERT LAMBERTON 
Loeging OF UMIORGINE GUE onc ceiccesevccces 1 4.4 17 4.0 18 41 - 
) rua Xploucu ‘umsate firearms) ....... 0 aA 11 2.6 11 2.5 _ Reappointment of Mr. Robert Lamberton, Frank- 
Ream: Sti GBB) CUD 56a io 6's 656 5000 veescace 0 a 2 5 2 5 lin, as a mcmoer of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
EE ee eee TP LUC oe TR erie 1 4.3 5 1.2 6 1.3 mission was announced in February by Governor 
. ; d Duff. Mr. Lamberton has served as a Commis- 
Where Accidents Occurre sioner since 1935 and has been the Commission’s 
Pields COCR OOO Creer erererereeeseeerererore 4 17.3 121 28.9 125 28.3 elected vice-president since 1942. His present 
k Brush Detect nee e ee eee scene een seen seen ceean es 3 13.0 145 34.7 148 33.5 term of office will expire in 1957. 
PE I ac ais uiciana.d Adee ns eioneals Sa ee 8 34.8 55 13.2 63 14.3 
- I NN 0's Gg oes wae dcce'k ww 605.46 eieces 2 8.7 50 11.9 52 11.3 
SO ee eye er err er rr rere Sere ree 0 eaKis 3 of 3 a 
4“ SIN at ha os Gia een eee nes ew ace%culhia'e wale 0 — 2 oS 2 5 ” 
le ane cg a it Rei etna 1 44 10 24 1 (25 Ohio Plans Model Deer 
Woods road or public highway ............. 5 21.8 32 14 37 8.4 
Weather Conditions Management Program 
we SPEED ET re CCE CE ee Ee ee ee 12 52.1 176 42.1 188 42.6 
e OR SAS rE Oy Pr Cre Fer er ere ee & | : . . 
' Rater ereabestecatoas 2 $1 81S | Ohio, with a deer herd only recently de- 
“ — Fah eee Msie MERA KRESS eae es Mew eee . 26.0 1S .; - — veloped to harvestable size, is taking full 
. CaS errrr erie nr ovrevere ve rer rere errs corre fe eoee ° ° ¢ : F 
BN hteses Svaahiacabcacidu ist cehadodss ins. oes m 15 36 15 3.4 advantage of its opportunity to profit by the 
-e Dusk SE SOC ty te eee eae 1 4.4 13 3.1 14 3.2 mistakes of other states in the management 
_ , Greer tT TT. TP ORT OCP TEC TT eT ee eee Tere J ps H : ‘ 
st . ne - . at of its restored deer herd, the Wildlife Man- 
Red Worn by Injured 
: Red cap piiiseteeteeseseensteseeensseeseaes 5 21.7 150 35.9 155 352 agement Institute reports. The buck law 
e | ES PLES Paar en ee are Ger Pee oe anne ae My i 120 52 11.8 j eing used in hio a ool of m = 
WN WN occ chins cnsasaccescsnessas 8 348 131 31.3 139 315 hore dige ae ae ont at eae 
e OU go ol apganc ries paheaetaretapeaaeteeaeepetatee 8 348 87 208 95 215 ment, as it should be used, rather than 
. as a fetish. The “overselling” of this law 
SUMMARY OF ALL CLASSES OF 1948 SHOOTING INJURIES : 7 tates b . f 
r. Fatal ...... 23—5.2% Non-fatal ...... 418—94.8% Total ...... 441—100% 7 a ae See eee a 
One fatal accident for every 37.645 licenses. One non-fatal accident for every 2.071 licenses. trouble when the phenomenal growth of the 
Report to date, subject to final audit, indicate 865,821 hunting licenses were issued in 1948. herds early in the century caught game ad- 
1948 HUNTING ACCIDENTS COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS TEN-YEAR PERIOD munistrators by surprise. The Conservation 
1938 1939 1940 1911 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 Total 10 Yr. Av. 1948 Commission, however, is carefully indoc- 
OO cs cues 50 44 #43 26 26 27 23 37 29 29 324° 8334 © 23 trinating the sportsmen of the state with the 
Non-Fatal .... 438 346 419 370 327 191 209 232 337 426 3295+ 3295 418 idea that the regulated harvest of does fre- 
‘ + Of this total 15.3% were self-indicted and 84.7% inflicted by others. quently is essential for the welfare and 
+ Of this total 15.3% were self-inflicted and 84.7 inflicted by others. preservation of tnis resource 











Three counties in southern Ohio recently 
were opened tc the taking of bucks only in 
1943, 1944, and 1945. In 1947 when the deer 
in northeastern counties became a menace 
to travel on the highways and to farm crops, 
a season for eight counties allowing ktoth 
does and bucks to be killed was permitted. 
Five more counties were added to the hunt- 
ing area in 1948 and the season was length- 
ened to six full days. Reports to date indi- 
cate a record kill of 3200 deer. An intensive 
management program financed by a $5.00 
special deer hunting license is being started 
te study the problem in the Buckeye State 
to assure the best possible use of this re- 
source. 





STOLEN 


Model 430 Savage Over and Under 12 
gauge shotgun. Serial Number 28419. 
The gun was stolen from a truck prior 
to the start of the Pigeon Creek Fox 






Pennsylvania’s wildlife program was selected as a model for study last month by the Hunt staged on February 6, 1949 at Coke- 
chief game administrator of Mexico. Shown here are Dr. Ward M. Sharp, left, leader burg. An erson having knowledge of 
of the Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit; Senor Luis Macias, center, a y Pp & 

Chief of the Mexican Game Department; and Tom Frye, right, Commission Executive this firearm is asked to contact Mr. J. 


Director, as the trio met in the Harrisburg offices of the Game Commission. Earl Graham, Box 132, Fayette City. 















































JOHN C. HERMAN 


Reappointment of Mr. John C. Herman, Dau- 
phin, as a member of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission was announced in February by 
Governor Duff. Mr. Herman has served as a 
Commissioner since 1944 and his present term 

will expire in 1957. 


Old Ohio Strip Mines Produce 
Wildlife 


Open-pit mining in Ohio is on the verge of 
becoming a double asset to the state, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management Institute. 
Thanks to action by the Association of Strip 
Miners and various state conservation agen- 
cies, old, worked-out mines, which to now 
have scarred the mining country landscape 
with unsightly mounds of rubble and raw 
earth, are on the verge of becoming havens 
for wildlife. 

Strip-mine areas, once the coal has been 
exhausted, become biological deserts and lia- 
bilities to nearby communities. Research 
work in Ohio and in Pennsylvania, however, 
show that they have great potentialities for 
forest, recreational, and wildlife use. Steps 
now are being taken to restore them to pro- 
ductivity and to make strip-mining an asset 
long after the last ton of coal has been re- 
moved. C. V. Riley, a graduate research 
student with the Ohio Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Unit, has obtained encouraging re- 
sults from research in the rehabilitation of 
these areas. Experimental projects on revegi- 
tated spoil banks in Tuscarawas county sup- 
ported larger wildlife populations than was 
found on adjacent unmined agricultural 
lands. 


Few strip-mine areas are suitable for agri- 
culture, but the Ohio studies show that they 
have great possibilities for wildife and fores- 
try use. The Ohio Division of Conservation 
and Natural Resources, the Ohio Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit, and the Association 
of Strip Miners are working closely to 
achieve the maximum productivity from these 
barren areas for public benefit. 


GAME NEWS 


Pennsylania Game Commission 
LEGAL BIG GAME KILL 


(Based on Tabulation of Game-Kill Reports) 





Deer—Legal Antlered Deer—Legal Antlerless Bears 

Counties 1947 1948 1947 1948 947 1948 
Adams . : a 96 96 153 A 
MUNIN oe cc once ae + 23 36 35 < i 
os aun s ak aoe ae Say : 170 316 145 “ pe 
Beaver Seine tele 42 63 44 a i 
Bedford ....... LAE RATS ay 459 541 620 ee , 
oe ee aa ; 249 195 634 54 “a 
NS eee ies ek x wk eka kb ois ery ee : 331 439 451 cas Re 
OS eee ae eae : 556 760 1,230 17 li 
DL npustvindenaxeasde ss Peuietes ens : 42 72 43 ee 
ER ee oe a ER An 163 261 127 ax / ee 
ON Eee ees 270 368 491 eS 
CS oc Sev awcewsees ees 666 994 799 62 58 
SC bas Geb easap sea Sanne 285 295 329 2 1 
DE unes cbkayedvsee Sha auce oes e% 1,394 1,529 2,461 17 9 
eh hn ac eh eae Rane ah ea ek 4 20 43 34 ioe “ae 
SP rere ee eee 261 357 242 3 2 
I oe ee wee Cen sia Mba ee 1,022 1,372 2,645 7 5 
fee re 1,011 1,308 1,127 38 45 
a. ice vehus se adbe wie nine cee 272 274 417 | 1 
ib oca co uWeanGashahaa vine wala s 344 348 343 oa 
CUMADETIANG 2... ccc cceccccccccces 242 165 649 - a 
(ii a ae eae rea cipey 300 305 537 be 
RIN Scie Sa ois ae Sarre ea ii Pelata 1 9 1 re exe 
ae ea eal cb cu tu a ineina eas 2,077 1,866 7,563 15 17 
RAG ab he Cubes cuanG Eben .o4 6 4e\o a6 231 246 195 eves oaeh 
St hae ons Gen CE Suse Rea c 342 356 460 oe saa 
Se Ga een ee etuws Ga Wakwieas eocs 1,249 998 5,968 33 23 
NEE ET TT ee ry eee 223 236 230 er oeae 
ce LOetans awabnwmnh bi es oie Sa 171 a eathos 
RE ei ar reer ree 28 20 15 
es hee ies oils asics 801 752 1,023 
NN ae se AE RN ieee SW tae aX 286 413 172 =) és oun 
ee ee a era 552 646 928 - 19 12 
NE Ps ee ono a CR ee 227 197 248 = Ss 
on cen gw see ian Geen ccc 206 187 409 ° 3 2 
OO Fee ee 24 33 19 o 
NE hee CoOL eee es bats os 37 53 28 
EE Oo hawk cc siue ceca wk 92 115 200 
RR ee ie ok 6 eg Pe ea 63 36 145 ange 
SE ee res, ener 690 77 1,406 + 
Ee ee ke bee on a 1,400 1,615 1.916 38 32 
ES eS nan are eee 2,108 1,982 6,168 47 21 
I eS Fe Bh ee 92 101 107 
ie ter one pe core 272 274 310 ~ . 
Monroe Khe cane sae REL Cheb ate 671 648 1,275 7 13 
NN EE ea eee 18 19 30 
a ag te Se 56 45 49 ne: 
SSS ea ene 93 7 210 aan 
Northumberland ................ 126 152 181 call 
gd ee a. 338 320 368 a 
eg tee le ee. em ace 0 ae congo 4am 

dc Sicns i cpa; sate ses 914 959 2.215 36 40 
RS i ieee veh a ob 2,337 2,449 3,721 65 34 
a Sofa, oer os as Let a 390 438 640 owes ‘ 
sg altima name aets 128 111 116 2 3 
I Site Eh Ga Siam oe KS eee ores 649 791 7638 a ook 
NS oe ow hig Sean chia ss 913 837 2,434 58 7 
- nema Porro ree ree ee ene 382 421 413 oy ‘sem 

CS ie date Ue ae Od hn Kae ana WS A ae 1,335 1,367 1,476 
PE Vntsrclcsbesin kage swesice ce x yee 196 251 183 3 4 
DG Sa se aiads bhria Naiade soe Sx ven 654 577 1.611 3 2 
RENE ch5 54% oss scaeu ease as eee : 1,484 1,271 5,012 36 10 
NER ne pre = a 5 13 9 oe 
eee eh caiccecudes “ie 609 608 703 os 
Westmoreland ................0.0.. 375 584 286 
IE aikiinicdcacsdanasavcacses ss é 346 313 617 “a SS 
EE TEASE GOS bob 6 a hb oSh Kos Keke oes Kes am 36 56 38 
County Unknown ................... B 30 33 146 sett cae 

ROMER Sbcecccas Kee abeed a dese bow nee 31,475 33,608 _63,568 569 388 





FIELD OFFICERS’ ESTIMATES ON ADDITIONAL KILLS OF BIG GAME (STATEWIDE) 








Classification 1947 1948 
Deer, Accidentally killed on Highways, etc. ...... 3,476 3,697 
Deer, Illegally killed during year Rates 5,072 4,526 
EE SE, onic GhAk Ne RSESR OSS RG WSK os.4O0 SES bem e 74 90 


Four States Make Grouse Studies 


Maine is the fourth state to inaugurate a 
sex-and-age ratio study of the ruffed grouse, 
the Wildlife Management Instituted stated 
recently. Merwin Marston, head of the 
wildlife division of the Maine Inland Fisheries 
and Game Commission has called upon 
sportsmen to cooperate by sending wings and 
tails of all birds killed to the division office 
for examination. Similar studies were made 
recently by Massachusetts, Michigan, and 
New York. 


The length of the two middle tail feathers 


is the best known indicator of: sex without 
dissection. The iail feathers of male birds 
average an inch longer than those of the 
females. Young birds may be distinguished 
from mature grouse by the fact that the 
young do not shed their two outer primaries 
in the first molt while adults lose all pri- 
maries each year. The conspicuous black 
tail band is not an infallible index of sex, 
the studies made in New. York, Massachu- 
setts, and Michigan show. In Massachusetts 
37 per cent of the cocks examined had broken 
tail bands. All females examined in all sur- 
veys had broken bands except one. 
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BULLET PERFORMANCE 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


FRIEND of mine who should know better told me a terrible 

whopper recently. He went hunting in Idaho last fall and 
killed a bull elk with his 300 magnum. On the first shot, at about 
300 yards (that’s what he said) the bull went down. My friend 
ran toward it and it got up. He shot it again, hitting it in the 
neck and killing it. 

When he reached it, he discovered that his first shot had hit 
it in the hock. “Imagine that!” he said. “The terrific shocking 
power of that 180-grain, soft-point bullet hitting the bull in the 
ankle was enough to knock it down!” 

He was perfectly sincere. I didn’t tell him he was crazy, or 
even laugh. I know what happened, however. The bull was 
climbing when my friend shot. It had its weight on that foot, 
and when the bullet broke the hock it fell down because that leg 
wouldn’t support it. 

You could do the same thing to a man if you hit him on the 
shin with a baseball bat. In fact, you probably could do it to 
an elk if you had a good, lusty wallop and his weight happened 
to be distributed just right. But you don’t go around knocking 
things down by shooting them in the foot—not even rabbits. 

According to the Western ballistic figures, the 180-grain, silvertip 
300 magnum bullet has 2150 foot pounds energy remaining at 300 
yards. The 180-grain 30-06 has 2500 at 100 yards. In other words, 
the striking force of the 300 magnum is considerably less at 300 
yards than the 30-06 is at 100. 

I once broke the leg of a medium-size deer at about 75 yards 
with a 30-06, but the bullet didn’t knock him down. How then, 
could the 300 knock down an animal weighing four times as much 
by hitting it in the hock—more than three times as far away? 
The answer, of course, is that it couldn’t but the story is typical 
of some of the ridiculous ideas that almost any hunter is likely to 
come up with occasionally if he doesn’t stop to analyze them 
before he lets his enthusiasm carry him away. 

One of the most common evidences of this foolishness from 
which we all suffer is that most of our conversation about shoot- 
ing is centered around the guns, not the bullets they shoot. 
Now, a beautiful rifle is a joy forever, and I’m in favor of them. 
Actually, however, the rifle itself doesn’t bag any game. It is 
the bullet that does the all-important job of anchoring a buck 
where he is hit—if it does. In addition, of course, good accuracy 
ls impossible without good bullets, regardless of the inherent ac- 
curacy of the rifle from which they are fired. 

Designing a satisfactory hunting bullet is not as easy as it 
might seem. Consider the soft point. If too much lead is ex- 
posed and the jacket is too thin, the bullet goes to pieces when 


_ it strikes at close range. The velocity still is high. This same bullet 


probably would mushroom perfectly at long range. 

If the jacket is heavier and less lead is exposed, the bullet might 
perform perfectly at close range, but fail to open up at all at 
200 yards after it had shed a fifth of its velocity. 


(Continued on Page 29) 





CARE OF THE GUN DOG 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


T HE average hunter needs very little encouragement for sup- 
plying his dog with affectionate care and attention when autumn 
turns leaves and ripens harvests. Then as the seasons close and 
trout streams beckon the faithful animal is usually returned to the 
kennel and somewhat neglected during the trying period of hot 
summer months, when a little care and attention would make his 
life more pleasant and healthy, thus making him a far more valu- 
able asset when a new hunting season appears. A well-bred and 
trained gun dog is a valuable animal and should certainly be well 
cared for every day of his life, and the man who cannot find 
time for his care should employ someone to do it or send him to 
a dependable commercial kennel. 

With the arrival of hot unpleasant days comes the usual swarms 
of insects and parasites to make your dog’s life more of a “dog’s 
life.” These disease bearing plagues can cause serious illness if 
they are allowed to go unchecked. 

First of all, the dog’s house should be cleaned often, white- 
washed, and supplied with cedar bedding. Cedar sawdust or 
shavings are a distinct discouragement to insects. The runways 
or yards around the dog house should be kept clean at all times, 
thus preventing the breeding of parasites. 

If a dog is kept in a double-wired pen where stray dogs cannot 
contact your own, it will keep the insect problem down to a 
minimum. 

Dust your dogs frequently with a good reliable flea powder. 
This dusting will kill fleas and lice, and a good spray used wisely 
and often will prevent flies and mosquitoes from irritating the dog. 
A word of caution here, however, if your dog has puppies. Be 
very careful to keep the powder and spray from the puppies’ 
noses and the mother’s breasts. 

The dog must have shade at least during the heat of the day. 
Tree shade is best but if his quarters cannot be located near trees, 
then artificial shade in the form of a roof or shelter must be 
provided. 

Many professional handlers give their dogs a daily swim in 
the creek or lake, thus providing cool, clean exercise. 


One of the most important needs of summer is an abundant 
supply of fresh cool drinking water. A small pipe running from 
a house spigot down to the dog’s water container is a handy way 
to keep him well supplied with minimum effort. If this arrange- 
ment is impossible supply each dog with a container that holds 
at least a gallon of water, and fill it at least twice each day. 

Occasional dusting of air-slacked lime will keep the pen from 
becoming smelly and foul, and the water hose should be used 
to keep down dust during the dry season. 

One of the best ways to judge a dog’s condition is by the 
quality of his hair. If he is powdered and brushed, given proper 
food, sufficient fresh water, and possesses general good health his 
coat will always be glossy and silky. Bathing is not important. 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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January 25, 1949. 


Hon. Ross L. Leffler, President 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir: 


On your radio program this evening you 
spoke of the farmer or landowner and what 
they have done for the sportsmen in throw- 
ing open their lands to public hunting. But 
there is another side to this question. That 
is, the disregard the sportsmen have shown 
for the landowner and farmer. Several 
years ago there was a law passed defining 
a Safety Zone around houses and occupied 
buildings. This law was disregarded in this 
locality this year. No one seemed to pay 
any attention to it. I live in a rather thickly 
populated district. There is more than one 
half mile square here where houses are lo- 
cated so close together it would be im- 
possible to hunt or discharge a firearm with- 
cut violating the Safety Zone law. During 
the small game season there were more than 
300 violations in this area and the landowners 
and farmers are sore over the matter. 

I would suggest that Section 808 of the 
Game Law be changed to read “any person 
violating this section be fined $25 and his 
license revoked for a period of two to three 
years.” Then, the Game Commission should 
have enough men out in the field to en- 
force the law. Most of the hunters feel that 
there is not one chance in a thousand that 
they will be picked up. I do not see why 
the Commission does not add enough Deputy 
Game Protectors to take care of this situ- 
ation. 

Why not ask the hunting and fishing clubs 
of the State to recommend men for the office 
of Deputy Game Protector. Then have the 
District Game Protector screen these men to 
find those suitable for the position. 

You are doing a fine thing in publishing 
the names of offenders in the Game News 
but that is not enough. Every case should 
be given to the local newspapers for pub- 
lication. 

Another thing that I think should be done 
is to change the law to allow a Deputy Game 
Protector to retain one half of the fine. It 
is hardly fair to ask any person to go out 
and spend his time in the fields and then 
not make enough to pay expenses. 

Very truly yours, 
H. L. KREPPS, 
Mt. Pleasant. 


February 4, 1949. 
Mr. H. L. Krepps 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Krepps: 

I was glad to receive your very in- 
teresting letter and to hear from you 
again. Indeed I do remember you very 
well and the fine work you did in Fayette 
County. Once you become interested in 
Conservation, you never lose that interest, 
although you may not be actively engaged 
in the work. 

You are absolutely right about the vast 
number of violations within safety zones, 
during the past season. We were deluged 
with complaints from every section, even 
within the confines of residential areas 
in the large cities and towns. This past 
hunting season hit an all time high for 
wanton disregard of both life and prop- 
erty, and also, topped the list for illegal 
kills. The infraction of rules and the 
poor sportsmanship displayed has aroused 
considerable aversion to hunters on the 
part of the landowners, and they are up 
in arms. Next season will see thousands 
of acres of nosted lands added to the list. 

Being fully cognizant of the situation 
and realizing something must be done to 
alleviate the condition, the Commission 
at the last meeting approved a plan to 
deputize a large group of sportsmen, who 
will be willing to aid in reducing these 
violations. They will, however, have to 
serve without remuneration. We could 
not afford to hire sufficient game pro- 
tectors to cover the entire territory open 
to hunters, nor do we have the funds 
necessary to pay deputies. 

The method of paying deputies from 
fines was tried out before and caused a 
great deal of trouble, because of the fact 
that money became the prime factor, 
rendering the practice intolerable. 

I feel sure there are evovgh real snorts- 
men, sufficiently interested in preserving 
their sport and good sportsmanship, who 
will be willing to put forth their in- 
dividual effort in combating this evil as 
their contribution to the cause. 

With regard to Section 808 of the Game 
Laws governing safety zones, we do now 
revoke licenses for such violations, along 
with the fine. 

Your suggestion to publish the names 
of violators in the local papers as well as 
in the GAME News, is an excellent one 
and will be brought to the attention of 
the Commission, although our district men 
have such permission. 

Thank you very much for your interest 
and cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 
ROSS LEFFLER, 
President 


MAY 


STATE GAME LANDS 127— 
from Page 6 


As a result of the acquisition of this State 
Game Lands through the Game Fund, the 
hunters have provided the fishermen ang 
others an ideal recreational area. A fact 
that too few appreciate and recognize. The 
luke and the approximate 15 miles of trout 
streams provide much needed public fishing 
waters. This is an outstanding feature in an 
area where public waters are few and far 
between in comparision to the great demand 
of public. Much sport has been provided by 
the presence of large and small mouthed 
bass, perch, sunfish, catfish and trout that 
are available. 

An exception in the management of over 
860,000 acres of State Game Lands was 
agreed upon by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in the case of State Game Lands 
No. 127 and Brady’s Lake. Greater use of 
the area for fishing and other recreational 
purposes is in no way interfering with the 
primary objectives of public hunting for 
which the property was acquired. Without 
such modifications in the general regulations 
governing the use of State Game Lands, 
maximum public enjoyment of this unique 
combination of land and water would not 
be possible. At a meeting on May 6, 1944 
the Commission after a careful survey, 
agreed to improve the public recreational 
facilities by (1) Permitting fishing from the 
shoreline or wading between 5 A. M. and 
1¢ P. M. daily from April 15 to September 
30, inclusive. (2) Permitting fishing from 
rowboats and canoes during the same hours 
from July 1st to September 30, inclusive. 
(3) Allowing owners of such rowboats and 
canoes to leave them on the property at their 
own risk, provided they register their name 
and address with the officer in charge. (4) 
Permitting the use of the road leading to a 
special parking lot, except during hours 
when fishing is not permitted. (5) Per- 
mitting the building of fires for cooking pur- 
poses at designated fireplaces. 


R. D. Parlaman Photo. 
A true memorial to the greatness of Pennsyl- 


vania’s former “tall timber’ is the towering 
spruce tree found on Game Lands 127. 
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Pennsylvania Youth Group Aids 
Conservation 


A private, non-profit youth group in 
Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, is playing a 
large part in the conservation and restoration 
of wildlife, the Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute reports. Organized early in 1947 by Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Wysock of Plymouth, the 
Wysock Junior Conservation Club, Incorpo- 
rated, was formed to interest as many young- 
sters as possible in the outdoors and to lead 
them in the path toward good sportsmanship. 

The membership numbers 109 at the pres- 
ent time, and officers and members are be- 
tween 10 and 16 years of age. The boys 
finance their program by paying 10 cents in 
weekly dues, by collecting newspapers, mag- 
azines, and scrap, and by sponsoring fox 
hunts and shooting matches. They already 
own their own truck and two clay-pigeon 
traps, and purchase ammunition in bulk lots 
for the members. 

Qualifications for membership are simple 
and to the point. Other than the age require- 
ments, each new member must have the 
written consent of his parents and sign a 
pledge which commits him to be careful with 
fre in the woods and to the protection of 
wildlife and forests. The pledge states: “I 
believe that every citizen should endeavor to 
see that our forests, wildlife, soils, waters, 
and minerals are protected and conserved for 
our public good.” Group activities and proj- 
ects are diversified and give the boys close 
contact with conservation problems in the 
field. The members help state game protec- 
tors stock fish and game, they feed game 
birds in winter, plant food and cover patches 
and trees, erect nesting boxes, and live-trap 
rabbits from gardens for release in more 
suitable habitat. They distribute posters for 
the state game commission and_ sponsor 
swimming, fishing, and fox hunting parties. 
Future club plans for a pheasant rearing 
project. 

Officers of the organization, all of Ply- 
mouth, are: Ken Lamereaux, president; Jos- 
eph Rogers, vice-president; Raymond Lam- 
ereaux, financial secretary; and James Kelly, 
treasurer. Mr. Wysock serves as_ senior 
president and director. Such an organization 
as this in each town of comparable size 
across the nation would spell the end of 
juvenile delinquency and do much to mold 
our future population into good citizens with 
a close kinship with nature. 

























“‘No Hunting” Signs Come Down 
in Oklahoma 


“No Hunting” signs of the “this-means- 
you” variety, which have dotted the land- 
scape in its county, are being replaced rap- 
idly by the Cleveland County Sportsman’s 
Club of Norman, Oklahoma, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reports. In their places 
on fence posts and periphery trees are going 
neatly printed placards bearing the words 
“Hunting or Fishing by Permission Only.” 


The club offers a $25 fine for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
one destroying a farmer’s property while 
hunting and fishing and another $25 for in- 
formation leading to the apprehension of any 
one violating the state fish and game laws. 


Such action by a sportman’s club is to be 
commended as an extremely progressive step 
toward improving farmer-sportsman rela- 
tions. The system employed by the Cleve- 
land County Sportsman’s Club increases the 
acreage available to the law-abiding sports- 
man for his hunting and fishing, assures him 
of a hearty welcome from the farmer, and 
protects the landowner, the sportsman, and 
the game from the criminally thoughtless and 
the vandal. Other clubs in all other states 
could employ the same method to good 
effect. 


Members of the Deerfoot Rod and Gun Club of Terrace are shown here gathered for 
a recent meeting. This western Pennsylvania group has increased its membership from 
25 to over 200 in the past three years. Club officers include E. B. Schick, president, 
J. Furnival, vice-president; R. W. Schick, secretary; and James Guest, treasurer. 


Waterfowl Need Local Assistance 


Ever since passage of the Migratory Bird 
Act placed the major responsibility for 
waterfowl management in the hands of the 
Federal Government, sportsmen and _indi- 
vidual states have depended heavily upon 
the federal agencies to take care of the ducks. 
The public now is beginning to realize that 
the problem of restoration and conservation 
of our waterfowl resources is too vast for 
the Government to handle unassisted, ac- 
cording to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

In the past few years the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has done an excellent job 
with the facilities and manpower at its com- 
mand. The Service, however, needs the 
support and cooperation of the individual 
states, of private organizations, and of the 
individual duck hunter. At the recent meet- 
ing of the International Association of Game, 
Fish and Conservation Commissioners in At- 
lantic City, an entire discussion panel was 
devoted to the part the provinces and states 
can play in waterfowl restoration. Repre- 
sentatives of Canada, the individual states, 
and private organizations presented papers 
pertaining to waterfowl, and emphasis was 
directed to the role the states and individuals 
can and should play in the broad program. 

In recent years the need for local help in 
managing the duck crop has become more 
evident. Realization of this need recently 
spurred the formation of the Joint Black 
Duck Committee in the East as it instigated 
the formation of Ducks Unlimited a few 
years back. Ways in which the individual 
or small organization can assist are told in 
a booklet entitled “Waterfowl Management 
on Small Areas” by C. E. Addy and L. G. 
MacNamara, which may be obtained free 
upon individual request from the Wildlife 
Management Institute, Washington 5, D. C. 


The cheetah or hunting leopard of India 
is credited with being the swiftest four- 
footed animal. 


A gopher will dig a hole about three feet 
straight down. 
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Part of a deer herd in a winter yard. 
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Note the poor condition of yearlings which 


cannot reach browse in competition with larger deer. 


Mountain laurel and rhododendron are nct 
eaten so freely as the other species except 
in times of severe feed shortages, because 
these plants have little nutritional value 
and are less palatable than other species. 
Toxic poisoning can be caused by either 
iaurel or rhododendron if a deer eats a 
quantity of these plants equal to 15% (an 
approximate figure) of its live weight; thus, 
a 150 pound bvck would have to eat at 
least 2.25 pounds of either of these plants 
before poisoning would set in. Cases of 
texic poisoning, however, are relatively few 
in number, according to the results of re- 
search conducted by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. 

The majority of deaths caused by starva- 
tion occur among fawns. In the winter 
months, especially if a heavy snowiall r 
hard crust of snow covers the ground, feed- 
ing activity among the deer is drastically 
curtailed. Besides covering suitable browse, 
a heavy snow fall restricts the deer’s travels 
to other feeding areas. The younger deer 
have difficulty in securing feed during such 
a period because, in many cases, older deer 
chase them awzy from any suilable food. 
This inability to get the more nourishing 
food forces the younger deer to browse on 
the less palatable plants, such as laurel or 
rhododendron. Since these two plants nave 
little nutritional value, the fawns and young 
Geer grow too weak to secure any food. 
Consequently, these starving deer die of mal- 
nutrition, cold, pneumonia, or rickets. 


Various methods of combatting the star- 
vation problem have been tried, but most cf 
them have not been very successful. The 
trapping of deer in overpopulated areas 
(previously mentioned in connection with 
farm damage), for example, has proved too 
costly and laborious to be carried out ex- 
tensively. Another method, artificial feeding 


during the critical months, has been em- 
ployed as a temporary relief measure, but 
many sportsmen beiieve it does more harm 
than good. According to these sportsmen, 
deer concentrate in the same area from year 
to year close to the place where feed has 
been placed before, and this continuous con- 
centration reduces the amount of natural 
ieed available until the area is not capable 
of supporting deer for years to come. 


Range improvement programs have also 
been tried. Nut-bearing shrubs and trees 
have been planted over deer ranges to in- 
crease the future food supply. In addition 
to these shruks and trees, small fields and 
patches of ground in or near the woods have 
been planted with clover, and grains such 
as buckwheat, which aid in saving the more 
important browse for winter. However the 
lack of suitable land for planting has ham- 
pered the success of this plan. Since re- 
distributing the deer and increasing the 
food supply by artificial means have failed 
to relieve starvation, there is only one other 
alternative: reducing the deer herd. 


This reduction is performed by doe seasons 
and it seems to be the most effective way 
of fighting the starvation problem. Its re- 
sults in reducing deer herds are quite well- 
known to the hunters of Pennsylvania. And 
furthermore, doe seasons serve the dual 
purpose of decreasing the number of deer 
end at the same time establishing a more 
equal ratio of bucks to doe. In this way 
it acts as a “thinning-out” process. Although 
this method seems to be the best way of 
meeting the problem, still, careful planning 
of doe seasons (in regard to the number 
of deer and the buck-to-doe ratio at the 
time) is necessary. 


A carefully planned reduction of the num- 
ber of deer has at least three distinct ad- 
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Game Protector’s Tips 


The cottontail rabbit is the average 
small game hunter’s meat, but it some. 
times proves a pest and a torment to 
orchardists, nurserymen and gardeners, 
In spite of dogs, cats, vehicles and man, 
bunnies thrive and multiply in cities, 
towns and parks. Each winter, the 
Game Commission appoints agents to 
live-trap unwanted rabbits. Those 
taken are released in open hunting 
territory to produce for the hunter. In 
winter, when snow covers the ground 
and food is scarce, these animals come 
readily to trap. In the growing season, 
with fresh, natural food available, the 
rabbit turns up his little nose at wilted 
bait in traps. 

If rabbits bother you this spring or 
summer, inform your District Game 
Protector. He will place your property 
on the list of those to be trapped next 
winter. Successful winter trapping re- 
moves brood stock, resulting in re- 
duced trouble the following years. 
There are several simple, safe repel- 
lents that usually work well in turning 
back bunnies which otherwise might 
damage vegetable and flower gardens. 
Certain sprays and powders will do the 
trick but, used on leafy vegetables, are 
injurious to humans. Moth crystals or 
crushed moth balls, laid in a line about 
a garden, often turn the animals back. 
A dilute spray, made of 1 or 2 table- 
spoonfuls of lysol to 10 quarts of water 
often brings good results. Aluminum 
sulphate spray, dried blood and nico- 
tine powder are other answers to this 
problem. Insect powders or sprays 
must be used anyway, to rid gardens 
of plant pests. One such, Rotonone, has 
often been used effectively as a com- 
bined bug killer and rabbit repellent. 











vantages. First, it gives the native shrubs 
end trees in the forests a chance to grow 
again, thus building up the supply of nv 
tritional browsing material for future years. 
It has been estimated that as high as 70% 
cf the natural forest reproductive growth 
can be eaten by deer without halting the 
growth of shrubs and trees that will make 
up future forests.Second, reduction of the 
number of doe, helps develop a better breed 
of deer—well-fed deer produce large, 
heavier, and stronger offspring. And third 
reduction of the deer herds minimizes the 
amount of property and crop damage. 


The Game Commission would like to have 
one deer for 15 or 20 acres of forest under 
ideal browsing conditions, or one deer # 
40 acres under normal browsing conditions 
In other words, when the deer consume 00 
more than 70% of the natural browse, the 
hunters of this state will be assured good 
hunting every year and Pennsylvania will 
have its ideal deer herd. 
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INTRODUCTION OF EXOTIC SPECIES—from Page 5 


ago. Recently, since the Alaska natives have been given custody 
of the reindeer, the herds have dwindled to an estimated 150,000. 
The losses are largely chargeable to neglect, indiscriminate killing 
for dog food, loss to wolf packs, and mixture with roving bands 
of caribou which also frequent the same ranges. Biologically, 
reindeer proved themselves to be well adapted to the Alaskan 
tundra. 

Muskoxen were also introduced into Alaska in an attempt to 
provide a new source of food and clothing for the natives. Thirty- 
four animals were captured in Greenland, and shipped to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, in 1930. Under fence at the University Experiment 
Station there, they diminished in number to a herd of 31 animals 
due to confinement in captivity and their seeming enjoyment 
in picking fights with bears. Then, in 1935, because of a reduction 
of appropriations, the animals had to be moved to Nunivak Island 
off the west coast of Alaska. The herd has gradually recovered 
to a total of 44 animals at present, and with better protection 
from poaching and destruction by loose sled dogs they could no 
doubt be built into a sizeable herd. 

In the field of sport fishes, perhaps the success of introducing 
the German brown trout should offset the mistake of bringing in 
German carp. Or one might cite the transplanting of striped 
bass from the Chesapeake Bay country on the Atlantic coast to 
San Francisco Bay in 1879 and 1881. They have since spread all 
along the Pacific coast. These fine sport fish really thrive in 
Pacific waters, and now probably are a more popular game fish 
on the West Coast than they are on the Atlantic. The Atlantic Shad 
is another East Coast fish that has done exceptionally well since 
it was introduced into the Columbia River. The Eastern Brook 
Trout, of course, has been planted all over the country, and has 
added new sport to the streams of many States where it was never 
found originally. 

We Americans have been much more conservative in the matter 
of introducing exotic forms of wildlife than we have other animals 
and plants. Perhaps that is because the North American continent 
originally supported such an abundance of fine varieties of wild 
mammals, birds, and fishes. The introduction of other exotics 
was often due to homesickness. People have a tendency to want 
about them something of the environment they knew in their 
youth, and the colonization of America led to the transplanting 
of many forms that were familiar to the Old World. 


In the poultry and animal husbandry field, there are no repre- 
sentatives of pure American strains on our modern farms. Chickens, 
ducks, and geese, all had their origin elsewhere. Even though 
the Pilgrims found wild turkeys, our present domestic strains 
came from Mexican stock. Although the western Indians used 
horses extensively in the early days of American history, these 
animals had come northward from Mexico with the Spanish 
explorers. Beef stock, dairy cattle, hogs, sheep, and goats, all 
were introduced from Europe or Asia. 


Considering the dependence we place upon introduced species 
of plants and animals in our American way of life, I sometimes 
wonder if we are being too conservative in our thinking about 
exotics in the field of wildlife management. Somewhere on the 
European continent, or in Africa, or Asia, or South America, 
there may be species that would thrive in those parts of our own 
United States that are now deficient in game. As hunting in- 
creases, as wildlife environment shrinks, as the whole problem 
grows more complex, should we not be looking into the future? 
At least to the extent of exploring the possibility of relieving the 
pressure on native forms by bringing in a few new species? 


Some of the fellows who were on foreign duty during the war, 
have brought back observations of the persistence that game birds 
and mammals have demonstrated living in areas close to centers 
of heavy human population, under constant persecution. China 
and other Asiatic countries are reported to have several species 
that might fit into our environment as successfully as has the 
Pheasant. Certainly, any game bird or mammal that has managed 
to survive in the midst of a civilization as old and intense as 
that in China, has developed wariness, persistence, and the other 
qualities that go to make up a good game species. 


I understand that the bamboo partridge in many of the provinces 
o& China is an excellent game bird. Slightly larger than the 
bobwhite, it handles well to dogs, is hard to flush, and has a 
strong, rapid flight. The hill partridge is another that might have 
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Further work should be done on the strains of wild pheasants through- 
out China and eastern 


some merit. Numerous species of Asiatic wood partridges are 
common to many areas of southeastern Asia which have great 
differences in elevations and temperature. Incidentally, many of 
the valuable agricultural plants that have succeeded in this country 
came from that same general area. 

Further work should be done on the strains of wild pheasants 
throughout China and eastern Asia. It is not at all unlikely that 
with adequate research, some might be located there which 
would do well in the southern United States. Perhaps the reason 
that the Chinese ringneck does not accept the South is because 
of its ancestral background in northern China. 


Another bird that might be considered is the Francolin. Nine 
species, composed of 14 races, have been described by previous 
explorers in a range extending from the Cape of Good Hope in 
South Africa to Dakar in West Africa, and to Uganda and Abys- 
sinia in east Africa. This great range embraces all types of 
African habitat from desert to dense tropical jungle and rain 
forests. Sub-species of the Francolin are also found from Turkey 
to the China Sea in temperate to tropical latitudes. Africa has 
a rather large group of birds, known as sand grouse, which might 
possibly thrive over much of our western country where the sage 
hen is having trouble retaining a foothold. 


Sporadic attempts have been made in the past to introduce 
the European black cock and the capercaillie, both fine large 
grouse found in Sweden and wooded portions of northern Europe. 
The efforts have never been successful, although if properly 
pursued it is entirely possible that these fine birds might be 
established as an addition to our native ruffed, spruce, and blue 
grouse. It is possible that much of Alaska, western Canada, and 
portions of several of our northern and New England States might 
furnish suitable habitat. Wild guinea fowl are considered ex- 
cellent sport on some of the islands of the Caribbean, and might 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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BEAVER POISED FOR ASSAULT ON PHILADELPHIA? 
By W. C. MORRISON 





Large-toothed aspen felled by the beavers. 
remains of saplings cut and floated upstream previously. 


Beaver in the suburbs of Philadelphia? 


Never! Unbelievable as it may be a colony 
of beaver has established itself in south- 
eastern Montgomery County only 1% miles 
from the Philadelphia City Limits. 

Beaver disappeared from this locality not 
long after the founding of Penn’s colony in 
1682. Being a major article of trade, both 
domestic and foreign, they were intensively 
hunted until ky the end of the nineteenth 
century they were practically extinct in 


The stumps in the lower left are the 


Pennsylvania. Through the efforts of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission the species 
was reintroduced and the animals have pros- 
pered to the point where they are established 
in 43 of the state’s 67 counties. 

The Montgomery County beaver have 
made themselves at home in the bank of 
Pennypack Creek behind the dam of the 
Philadelphia Suburban Water Company. At 
this spot, just outside of Bethayres, the 
stream is from fifty to one hundred feet 





OUTDOOR KIDS—from Page 7 


wide. One side of the creek is parallele 
ty a highway while the opposite bank 5 
densely wooded. The surrounding country 
is divided into large estates which haye 
favored its natural beauty over urban de. 
velopment. Consequently the wood here 
though not extensive, is much wilder than 
many areas in more isolated sections of the 
state. The sight of deer bounding off through 
the underbrush is not rare. 

Local residents first noticed the presence 
of the beaver in the fall when their logging 
operations became conspicuous. Few trees 
or shrubs within fifty feet of the water fora 
quarter mile above the dam have missed 
being damaged. In company with Mr. Fred. 
erick Ulmer, Curator of Mammals at the 
Philadelphia Zoological Garden, I made a 
tour of the area at the end of January to 
check the damage. Our survey revealed that 
the beaver had fed on red osier dogwood, 
large-toothed aspen, white ash, beech, wil- 
lcw, white and red oaks, tulip, red maple, 
and blue beech. Their feeding preference 
was in the order as listed. Of the larger 
trees only hickory has been untouched. At 
several places, both in the creek and on the 
bank, the beaver have gathered large piles of 
trush from which most of the bark and twigs 
have been stripped. By probing several 
holes in the creek bank we disturbed the 
beaver and they swam out in a cloud of 
mud. Mr. Ulmer estimated that seven ot 
eight beaver are living in the colony. 


Only a few miles downstream from where 
the beaver are located the creek flows 
through Pennypack Park in Philadelphia 
There is a very great likelihood that as soon 
as competition for their present food supply 
becomes acute some of the beaver will fol- 
low the water into the city. 





“Oh, look at the babies,” cried Jane as she spied five tiny red mouths waving back and forth on the ends of 


skinny necks. 


Realizing that their secret had been discovered, the little warblers (They are wood warblers, not thrushes at 


all) fluttered closer and closer, chipping all the while. 


The mother bird dragged one wing in the water as she 


fluttered nearby, trying to attract the children’s attention away from her precious nest. 
“Oh, Billy, let’s not disturb them any more,” Jane suggested. “Let’s run home and tell Pop that we found it.” 
“Yea, let’s tell him right away. He didn’t think we could find it, and by golly, Jane, I can see now why he 


said that. 


I'll bet he had plenty of trouble finding it himself.” 


“I don’t think he did, Billy,” argued Jane as the children hurried through the woods with the water-thrushes 
behind them. “He told us that these birds have nested in that same bank for at least five straight years.” 


“That’s right,” Bill agreed, “Dad said that he found the nest every year around the first of May. 


must nest under that same bunch of ferns every year.” 
“Pop said that they pick a new place for their nest every year, but always 
along that same bank. He has to hunt the new location, but he is so used to knowing where to look that it doesn’t 


“No, they don’t,” insisted Jane. 


take him as long as it took us.” 


I guess they 


“Didn’t Dad say that the Louisiana Water-thrush is the first warbler to come back from the south?” Billy asked 
as they entered the path that borders the field at the edge of the woods. 
“Well it might be the first WARBLER to come back, but it isn’t the first bird, that’s sure,” Jane declared. 


“He didn’t say that, Jane,” Billy answered in a firm voice. 


“Sure, Bluebirds and Robins and Meadowlarks 


and Redwinys are back sooner, but I’m sure he said that the Louisiana Water-thrush comes back from its winter 


home in Mexico and the West Indies along about the first of April. 


here in the north.” 


And that’s long before most warblers arrive 


“Maybe the reason it comes back so soon is because it leaves us so early, Pop says it goes away in August,” 


said Jane. “And I'll bet that’s why it has only one nest each year,” she added. 


The children were in sight of the house now, and they walked hurriedly as they saw their father come onto the 


porch. 
“We found it! 


We found it!” they cried as they started to run up the walk. 
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INTRODUCTION OF EXOTIC SPECIES—from Page 27 


be established on the South. These are a few of the possibilities 
of adding to our native stock of game birds by bringing in exotics 
that have a fair chance of succeeding in habitat which is not now 
producing what it should. There may be some strain of European 
or Asiatic deer that would do well in the grassy plains area of 
the United States where native species confine themselves to the 
wooded sections. 

I think the idea merits further study, kut I would be opposed 
to any haphazard approach to this controversial subject. Rather, 
| would prefer to see the wildlife interests join together and 
initiate a program such as the Department of Agriculture has 
found so successful in its plant exploration activities during the 
past 50 years. I discussed this question with Mr. B. F. Morrison 
and Mr. C. O. Erlanson of the Division of Plant Exploration and 
Introduction of the Bureau of Plant Industry, and they tell me that 
much of the success of the plant introduction program can be 
traced to careful study of the plants in their native habitat before 
they were brought to the United States. Small, competent, scien- 
tific crews have traveled much of the world seeking new forms 
of plant life that might fit into American agricultural economy. 
That seems to me to be the common sense approach. The Near 
East and the Mediterranean are the original homes of many of 
our plants. Peru and Bolivia is another production center, while 
China and Ethiopia have proven to be so similar in temperature 
and climatic conditions that plants raised in these general areas 
have succeeded well in the United States. All of these areas prob- 
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ably also contain forms of wild birds and mammals that might 
be suited to our environment. 

It would be my suggestion that the entire program be directed 
by a committee of outstanding authorities composed of administra- 
tors, biologists, and representatives of some of the zoological 
gardens who have had previous experience in this field. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service has no funds with which to carry 
on such activities, although there is authority in existing law to 
do so. This proposal would not cost any one state a great amount 
of money but by joining together, there could be secured informa- 
tion that should be of great value in future years. Certainly, this 
would be a better approach to the question of introducing exotics 
than to continue the hit and miss system that in the past has 
produced so many expensive failures and so little in the way of 
success. 

I might add that this approach in reverse direction is already 
keing applied. Many foreign countries, particularly in Latin 
America, are interested in importing North American species of 
fresh water fish. The Fish and Wildlife Service has consistently 
urged that such introductions be predicated upon a carefui 
biological study of the local environment so as to give assurance 
that the newcomers will encounter favorable conditions, and will 
not overwhelm a desirable native fauna. Certain legislation per- 
mits the Service to cooperate with these other Nations in working 
out a problem of this nature. As exporters of wildlife, we are 
exhibiting more foresight than we have displayed as importers. 





CARE OF THE GUN DOG—from Page 23 


Exercise should be included in the summer care campaign of 
your dog. This is a double problem kecause it is too hot to allow 
the dog to run, and our laws prohibit it. Either let him swim at 
every opportunity or permit him to run around the yard in the 
cool of the evening while you watch him. 

The summer diet for the dog should include more protein and 
less fats and carbohydrates. Less food will be needed in hot 
weather than in the cold winter months when he is so much more 
active. Reliable prepared foods on the market today greatly sim- 
plifies our summer feeding problems. 


Be certain food is not left in the pan to become spoiled and later 
eaten with a fresh supply. During the summer it is better to feed 
twice each day, light in the morning and heavier in the evening. 
Do not overlook an opportunity to give him a good bone from the 
market, because it will help his teeth and give him something to 
work on during long warm hours. 

Spend all the time you can with your hunting companion during 
this off season and he will surely know and appreciate your friend- 
liness and care, and when the frosts come he will reward you 
with a superlative performance each time you take him in the field. 





BULLET PERFORMANCE—from Page 23 


The ideal seems to be a bullet that opens up to large diameter 
at any range where it might be used, but holds together to punch 
through bone and tissue. Modern bullets, such as the Remington- 
Peters “Core-Lokt” and the Winchester-Western “Silvertip” were 
designed to do this. The front third has a thin jacket that rolls 
back easily; the rear of the bullet has a thick jacket that holds 
it together. 

The theory behind this bullet design is that the point will 
expand at any range, even after considerable velocity has been 
lost, while the rear portion will retain enough weight to give 
good penetration, even at close range. The manufacturers have 
succeeded remarkably well, in some calibers at least. 

I shot an elk and a deer with a 270 last fall, using the 130-grain 
Silvertip -ullet. This bullet had sufficient penetration to break 
both front shoulders on an elk at 260 yards, dropping it in its 
tracks. Yet the same bullet spread out to about the size of a nickel 
and stayed in a medium-size deer at 100 yards, even though it 
hit no bones, 

I consider this just about perfect performance. While a bullet 
that goes on through an animal may leave a blocd trail for easy 
tracking, one that stays in the body and sheds all its energy there, 
is, In my opinion, more likely to make tracking unnecessary. The 
bullet that goes clear through a deer expends much of its wallop 
In the earth beyond. 

Of course, we all have seen freakish bullet performance. The 
old Western 46-grain open-point 220 Swift bullet would absolutely 
explode a chuck, yet I once shot completely through a buck at 
125 yards with it. It mushroomed perfectly, but the base went 
on to punch a hole through the hide on the far side. 

The following fall, I shot a buck with a 30-06, using the 180- 
gain soft-point bullet. It went to pieces on the shoulder bone 
on the near side. Only the base and some scraps of lead and 
Copper reached the chest cavity, and I had to walk up and kill 
the deer with a neck shot. 


Why do bullets sometimes behave like that? I doubt whether 
anybody knows. Funny things just happen. One thing for sure, 
you can’t take the ballistics tables too literally. The 250 Savage, 
257 Roberts and the 30-30 have approximately the same foot 
pounds energy at 100 yards with 100-grain bullets in the first 
two cartridges and the 170-grain bullet in the last. Yet the 250 
and 257 in the hands of many hunters have proven themselves to 
be better killers than the 30-30. The lighter, faster bullet is more 
destructive than the slower, heavier one. 

Of course, the rifle is important—no one could deny that. It 
must be accurate enough to place the bullet in a vital spot, but 
once the bullet reaches its target, the rifle and hunter have done 
their part. A clean kill then depends on whether the bullet was 
properly designed for its weight, velocity, the game and the range. 





Left to right: The base of a 180-grain, soft-pointed 30-06 bullet that 
went to pieces in the shoulder of a deer at 100 yards; a 200-grain, soft- 
pointed 348 bullet that mushroomed very well in a deer at 200 yards; 
a 170-grain, soft-pointed 30-30 bullet that mushroomed perfectly in a 
goat at 60 yards; a 130-grain, Silver-tip 270 bullet that mushroomed in 
dirt at 450 yards; a 130-grain, Silvertip 270 taken from a deer shot at 
100 yards; an unfired 130-grain, Silvertip 270 bullet. 









































































































GAME NEWS 


GAME LAW VIOLATIONS 


(All persons listed by county of residence, regardless of county in which violation occurred) 


Cases Settled During 


PIKE—$25.00 


Capone, Charles A., Jr.. Shohola Falls. Possessing male ringneck 
pheasant taken im closed SEASON ........ cc cccccccccccccccccccces 


POTTER—$70.00 
Davis, Leroy B., R. D. 1, Roulette. 
of season 
Gilliland, Raymond, R. D. 2, Genessee. Failure to take up one trap 
i ci cae ae ede eek bak ae W6's bie Ob dus ky e'so a ob x- 
Klesa, Robert W., E. Second St., Coudersport. 
within 36 hours 
Knickerbocker, Charles H., 13 Woodland Ave., Coudersport. Making 
false declaration of date in claim for bounty .................. 
Mesler, William R., Shinglehouse. Failure to take up one trap at 
close of season ... Sb Rha teceh the eae hes beh bc bheue nee s 
Sherwood, Llewellyn W., Roulette. 
ee re OR  . cc cwebinn 660d o54500b455400005600000 
SNYDER—$50.00 
Brubaker, Jacob L., R. D. 2, Port Trevorton. Aiding in the attempt 
to collect bounty on Red Fox unlawfully ...................... 
Nace, Roy Elwood, R. D. 1, McAlisterville. Dog chasing deer ...... 
TIOGA—$110.00 
Kenyon, Edward, R. D. 2, Middlebury Center. Killing a wild rabbit 
PREP ON PFU TOT CUT CTE TT TTT ITT 
McLaughlin, Harold L., Roaring Branch. Possessing deer taken in 
close season 
WAYNE—$35.00 
Kellogg, Harvey F., Star Route, Maplewood. Attempting to de- 
fraud the Commonwealth through the collection of bounty 


Failure to take up trap at close 


the Month of January, 1949 


25.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 


25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
100.00 


25.00 


Lester, Frank M., Lookout. 
bounty 


WYOMING—$100.00 


Colbenson, Keith, 34 Maple St., Tunkhannock. Possessing part of 
an anterless deer unlawfully taken ..........scccsccccccsccccscces 


YORK—$170.00 

Bacon, Robert E., R. D. 1, Brogueville. Making a false affidavit 
in attempting to collect bounty on three gray fox, killed by 
clio vee bea aRA seh ath Shh ed SRSEOS Gah e ECA e een eae 

Runkle, James F., R. D. 1, Windsor. Knowingly aiding and as- 
sisting in attempt to collect bounty on three red fox killed by 
another person 

Woodward, Milton, 13114 Railroad St., Hanover. 
a license 


NONRESIDENTS—$240.00 
Hazel, Walter S., 301 N. E. 77th St., Miami, Florida. Possessing 
loaded rifie in vehicle standing along highway ................ 
Hinckle, Lester C., Hancock, Maryland. Hunting without non- 
EE ee ee eT ere TT eer eT Tree eT ET 
Lear, Thomas, 723 Lida St., Trenton, New Jersey. 
ee Ee OR ere eT Peay ee ee CEE rr reer re 
Snyder, Eldredge, 381 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Hunting without 
i PE cadcn's ks e406 aSG0 RNAS SASS SOK aN WANS ONES S OAS 
Stotler, Robert F., Box 175, Hancock, Maryland. Hunting without 
nonresident license 
Thompson, Robert E., 213 E. Henley St., Olean, N. Y. Failure to 
SRS TD CWO SEAS OE GIONS GE BORDON 6 oc ceicccccscccsccdecescceves 
Womble, Joseph S., Jr., 483 Columbus Ave., New York 24, N. Y. 
Hunting without nonresident license 


Giving false date of killing to secure 


550400 0'n0 8000065 O26 see 0 0eesesenes PREEES AES, ane 


Cases Settled During the Month of February, 1949 


ALLEGHENY—$25.00 
Eyrolles, Jean R., 34 Curry Road, Broughton. 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 


ARMSTRONG—$150.00 
Crissman, John T., New Bethlehem. Setting trap closer than 25 
EE ET ere T CTT TT TT rT Ter ree 
Crissman, Russell J., R. D. No. 2, Mayport. 
than 25 ft. from beaver dam 
Crissman, William C., R. D. No. 2, Mayport. 
than 25 ft. from beaver dam 


BEDFORD—$10.00 
Claar, Thomas M., R. D. No. 1, Alum Bank. Falsifying date of 
i ois eke caus bib hu bso eb hoe bebe bie's Ves eho Oh bes 655% 


BERK S—$45.00 

Breininger, Lester P.. R. D. No. 1, Hamburg. Making false 
affidavit to collect bounty on weasel ...............ccc cee eeeeces 

Schwab, Isaac J., R. D. No. 2, Reading. Making false declaration 
of date to collect bounty on two weaselS ...............seeeees 


BRADFORD—$610.00 
Belles, Elwood L.. 213 North St., Athens. Setting two beaver traps 
closer than 25 ft. from beaver house; Attempting to take beaver 
EE Se ee rr Peer ere re 
Belles, George A., 213 North St., Athens. Setting two traps closer 
than 25 ft. from beaver house; Attempting to take beaver in 
closed season 
Brown, Willard A., R. D. No. 4, Troy. Failure to tag trap properly 
Cobb, Clifford E., R. D. No. 4, Towanda. Making false declaration 
ee RR See 
Johnson, Nathan T., R. D. No. 1, Sayre. Failure to tag traps 
ere waterline set for beaver; Setting more than 10 traps for 
eaver 
Johnson, Theodore, R. D. No. 3, Wyalusing. 
ee ie a shana seis bbees abe Kee ko Kaas d0% i ohm ceheee 
Vanderpool, James G., R. D. No. 6, Towanda. 
Fe ee EOE OEE IGE 
Wilston, Harold D., R. D. No. 4, Troy. Failure to tag trap properly 


BUCKS—$45.00 

Ciganick, Charles, R. D. No. 2, Doylestown. Making false declara- 
Soom: GF Gabe GO Collec’ Howmty OM FOR qn. cccccccvccsncccccces 

Eichlin, Harry E., Box 126, New Hope. Making false declaration 
of date to collect bounty on one weasel .................e0000e- 

Jett, Elmer Q., R. D. No. 1, Sellersville. Failure to report hunting 
re er Lie ees Cane ehees os eee aia arb hase e 


CARBON—$25.00 
Getz, Claude, Albrightsville. 


CENTRE—$110.00 


Fohringer, Charles L., Centre Hall. Attempting to collect bounty 
ee eC coc nan kkenah osaae6dnn ee 6dweo wens 
Hough, Ray C., Rebersburg. 
lawfully taken 


CHESTER—$30.00 
McGowan, William L., R. D. No. 


Possessing loaded 


ee OD ois sines csccecanwes 


1, Parkesburg. Making false 


declaration of date to collect bounty on two foxes ............ 
Miller, Raymond R., R. D. No. 1, Pottstown. Making false declara- 
tion of date to collect bounty on weasel .............cccceecee 


$25.00 
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50.00 
50.00 


10.00 


25.00 
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150.00 
150.00 
10.00 
10.00 
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30.00 
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25.00 


10.00 
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20.00 
10.00 





CLINTON—$110.00 


Maguire, William P., North Bend. Possessing loaded rifle in ve- 
oe Ee Se eee rer rere rrr er re 
Peltom, Edward, Westport. Possessing parts of deer unlawfully 
taken 
Schreffier, Jacob B., R. D. No. 1, Mill Hall. 
bounty by making false affidavit 


CLEARFIELD—$50.00 


Garvin, Miles M., Penfield. Failure to tag trap 
Kephart, Herman M., R. D., Osceola Mills. Declaring three false 
es SN a hoo o's hea bo hin 50s 6A OS MONDO bee. 
Maseto, Olive M., McGee Mills. 
Claim 


CLINTON—$110.00 


Barton, Charles N., Star Route, Lock Haven. Setting steel trap 
WItR JOW=ODTORG GXCOOMING GAG IM. 2... nc cccccccccccccccccscccccce 
Tyson, James E., Box 49, Castanea. 
season 


Hate SRMSRCRS PERSE SNE SEEN GS SEES Os 40,0 PETER Eat Abe “ ‘Scans 


CHEMPORT HOR EEE REET HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE OEE EE EEE EEE EEE 


COLUMBIA—$125.00 


Abraczinskas, Anthony A., R. D. No. 1, Catawissa. Making false 
aMidavit in attempt to collect DOUNGY ...... ccc ccscccccccccceces 
Ent, Franklin A., R. D. No. 1, Nescopeck. 
ee errr rere rere ee 
Messersmith, Paul D., 214 15th St., Berwick. Failure to tag beaver 
trap 


CUMBERLAND—$10.00 


Burleson, Robert L., Summerdale. Failure to tag within one 
ee NN) Sac osed sh waa sides bo wn es oA peeeswes Ties eceuepe 


DELAWARE—$40.00 


Amato, John, 510 N. Plum St., Media. Failure to display license 
OR a aR er oer ree een teen Pe 


Noel, Dwight P.. 338 W. 9th St., Chester. Killing crow from 
DEE eas cGiash Sas sah eu Sbies Sess kwe's + ASORSE Sb SE SRK SSO EOE 
Thomas, George B. Jr., Buck Road, Haverford. Training dog 


while carrying shotgun 


ELK—$10.00 
Bayer, Paul I., Weedville. 
FRANKLIN—$25.00 


Wenger, Glenn A., 319 S. 4th St., Chambersburg. 
on Sunday 


JUNIATA—$100.00 


Yohn, Robert M., Port Royal. 
season 


POETS OG GAR THAD 6 occincsdindvin cases 


Hunting game 


Possessing deer taken in closed 


LACKAWANNA—$35.00 


Kellogg, Harvey F., Star Route, Maplewood. Attempting to 
defraud Commonwealth through bounty collection ............ 
Krenitsky, Joseph, R. D. No. 1, Dalton. Making false declara- 
tion of date to collect bounty on weasel ............cccceceeee 
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1949 


LANCASTER—$50.00 
smoker, Maurice, R. D. No. 2, Narvon. Making false declaration 
of date to collect bounty of weasel and fOx ..............eeeeee 
ziemer, Noah E., Blue Ball. Making false declaration of date to 
collect bounty on three foxes 


LEBANON—$100.00 . 
Gingrich, Paul L., R. D. No. 1, Myerstown. 
antlerless deer in closed season 


LEHIGH—S$10.00 
Hoffman, William G., R. D. No. 1, Alburtis. 
tion of date to collect bounty on weasel 


LUZERNE—$1,420.00 
Barry, George L., R. D. No. 1, White Haven. 
for beaver with jaw-spread exceeding 61% in. 
Briggs, Elmer E., 1050 Birkbeck St., Freeland. 
Commonwealth through collection of bounty .................. 
Church, Kenneth R., Beach Haven. Attempting to take beaver 
Sereno er ee ee eer ere eer ere 
grans, Michael, 1117 Cunnius St., Freeland. 
SPE TIORV OIG oo 0.6.0'90 5 ns sine a esiceh ssc tay 8840 6 subs ha sicinsesioased ade 
Fassett, Reuben E., 116 Kado St., Wilkes-Barre. Failure to visit 
MME GENMINIED GB MANAG 455: 0'n ini 90's 9.014 5 © 18 6d.0.0:4.4)5:6. 006 Win-6)k: 010 -¥:016,0/0,6-6%08. 
Flissnerr, Gordon L., 435 Center St., Freeland. 
license without satisfactory identification 
Hardisky, Frank A., Star Route, Dallas. 
eG: ROUND COREE BREN og a a wise 5a. 9 5 ws a8. 6s A Nwk ob ead aa8he seb 
Jones, Edward M., R. D. No. 1, Mountain Top. Setting trap closer 
Sats ee 2G. TEE SOOMET POUNR o.oo ikc- cin oc ddewis-occeesesesiaienais 
Kish, Emory J., 927 Birkbeck St., Freeland. Attempting to de- 
fraud Commonwealth through collection of bounty 
Kramer, William P., Beach Haven. 
OEY IN gos arg NG So Aceh wala Kig "oi gS KW a ad wie Nee RIAN fa osee Reo a wk ord 
Martisofski, Daniel R., R. D., Sugarloaf. 
RINE SEINE Sia G15 Gk ia.S in win a NON sd: 00 4 Sia Bere RRA A eae ew aS A ere ala 
Medve, Andrew, No. 8 Minden Place, Parsons. Failure to keep 
trap tag above waterline while trapping beaver 
Miller, George, R. D. No. 2, Wilkes-Barre. Dog chasing rabbits, 
SOINNITOD TI I ions isco ss 6c hn bbb 0-000 6660 08s s00eedec ce 
Mitchell, Alfred, 37 W. Market St., Wilkes-Barre. 
ere Wit Zo 1c. OF TOR VEE GOD on. osoccsocccsdacsevcocecsesecs 
Roberts, Walter R., R. D. No. 1, Mountain Top. 
eeneeh ee ke. E.R TIONG oo ooo nia ck 09.0: 0 bda 0b ie siékabnaie pene 
Rhodes, Edwin J., Main St., Shavertown. 
above waterline while trapping beaver ..............cccccccceecs 
Sheptoski, Walter J., 135 Railroad St., Glen Lyon. Setting Steel 
trap for beaver with jawspread exceeding 615 in. .............. 
Wells, Franklin C., R. D. No. 1, Pittston. Attempting to defraud 
Commonwealth through collection of bounty .................. 
Wrubey, Raymond W., 600 Winters Ave., W. Hazleton. Failure 
to keep tag above waterline while trapping beaver 
Yenkevich, Gustie, R. D. Sugarloaf. Setting steel trap for beaver 
Witn JAWSDTOAG GRCOOGING GiG Uh. 2... cccccccccccescccccecvceveces 
Yurrish, Paul, 417 Park St., Freeland. 
ee MON REM 5555 once dng aie hverhasy Sisiciw kaa hci s ow aeminhie wake 
Zacher, Ira W., 34 E. lst St., Hazleton. 
beaver with jawspread exceeding 615 in. ........cccccceccecceces 
Zondle, Michael P., R. D. No. 2, Avoca. Setting traps within 25 
ft of beaver dam 
LYCOMING—$525.00 
Dunlap, William J., R. D. No. 2, Jersey Shore. Possessing parts 
Ol GOO Geer Killed I CLOGS BOABON oo ccciccccsccncecsccccssccece 
Miller, Robert D., R. D. No. 2, Jersey Shore. 
Goe GOSr Killed 12 COBO SORBOT aioe coisas ksccccccvacecccccecses 
Saylor, Glen H., 533 Seventh Ave., Williamsport. Aiding in 
possession and concealment of three deer in closed season .... 
Struzik, Frank, Roaring Branch. Alien possessing firearms 
McKEAN—$30.00 
Shaffer, Harry F., R. D. No. 1, Eldred. Declaring false date on 
 URBINEN Soma wh whi bcs 65s ca 5s dered Os orouiid wae aaalne ba alwrarewick 
Unverdorben, Fred E., R. D. No. 1, Eldred. 
dates on bounty claim 


MONROE—$617.00 

Cobb, Laverne S., Pocono Summit. 
CPN, INI” MRONNN emt gag cscs ava inle pile ered av Saaw ob aieioi a eibomienlc oe Ans 
Freeman, Milton A., 173 Meyers St., E. Stroudsburg. 
parts of doe deer taken in closed season 
Johnson, Amos I., Reeders. 
SINTER Sos Guna tisk naw eae Ameo cies aw GN Skil caine cipend ieineien 
Krummell, John F., Canadensis. 
PURE OUR TRO gee ge ei i fe hae = fa ieee orcs ae 
Martz, Fred J., 194 Elizabeth St., E. Stroudsburg. Possessing parts 
Orumae USOr Ih CIOMGE! BODEON .. «x o0.040:560 sie o.400.0.s6-0cavenench cscs 
Metzgar, Charles P., 145 W. Broad St., E. Stroudsburg. Taking 
three muskrats in closed season: Setting steel trap for beaver 
with jJawspread exceeding 614 In. ........ cece ccc cc cccccceccccs 
Rinker, Kermit B., Reeders. Failure to report big game kill; 
Failure to tag deer before transporting 
Rinker, Martin R., Reeders. 
NR 0g secab ara la ha Accra tas vase: Mma ges Gaiee Geena ee IR Ave coves (od we RO he 


Slack, Ralph L., 173 Meyers St., E. Stroudsburg. Killing doe deer 
ES REE SERIES AINA ARIA elie AERA te DAO RR 
Teisher, John, 219 E. Brown St., E. Stroudsburg. Failure to visit 
fox trap within 36 hours 


MONTGOMER Y—$55.00 
yn Ira F., 34 N. Market St., Hatfield. Disturbing trap of 
eis. aisha ala We Said Peis w dik 6 Cae OA 6 & FIERER CL Sidlan UebOtew econ 
Collins, Joe L., Road A., 34 B. Pottstown. 
UE TSS CIES ECS IE ce RE iam IA Raney Pe iene ied 
Hollman, Charles, Huntingdon Valley. 
SN i ae cer oni saeatnein aac tebad&eiraas 
Robinson, Kelso J., Jr., 732 Harrison Ave., Ardsley, Glenside. 
2 3 2 “eee iene ihe nen ribep rep naeeenenenes 


NORTHAMPTON—$75.00 
_—. Ralph J., 27 Belvidere St., Nazareth. Making false affidavit 
n attempt to collect bounty on fox 
thre ter. Edgar E., Ackermanville. 

an 25 ft. from beaver house 


COP eee m eee eee e rere eeeesesesesenee 


Attempting to kill 


Pee e ee eee eee erererereeereseses 


Making false declara- 


Setting steel trap 


Aiding to defraud 


Setting trap closer than 


Failure to display license tag 


COCR eee eee rere reser eeeseseseseseseseseses 


Setting trap closer than 25 


Possessing parts of deer after close of 


a es 


PHILADELPHIA—$10.00 
ano, James, Jr., 1240 S. 11th St., Phila. Killing protected bird 
PIKE—$75.00 
noe Leroy, Lords Valley. Setting trap on beaver house .... 
, try A., Jr., Star Route, Hawley. Attempting to defraud 


oOmmonwealth by collection of bounty ...... er en eee 
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POTTER—$445.00 
—--. Charles, Coudersport. Assisting to take three deer over 
RMS islet we ao cies pe siecindiasiiea maid dndinssnacs waded an aide tale daca 
Dunmire, Robert F., R. D. No. 1, Vandergrift. 
Bae YOR. OF COCUDION DUMIIINOS soo 6.0 5cs 5c a'sscne8bcconweacevdcecoesie 
Hicks, Russell C., R. D. No. 3, Coudersport. 
antlerless deer unlawfully taken 
Ingalls, Alanson F., Roulette. 
sees sen RCE TOO ee OO TOE TE en ee Pa Pe he 


— Stanley J., R. D. No. 3, Coudersport. 
PME SWS CORRES esegib Oe Cea ene WeEUCENesaaemiWaneeaedias acide enawe 


SCHUYLKILL—$75.098 

Artz, Claire W., Hegins. 
Ren ONIN oo e700 a 0i9 00 Hratiaraes bs os A We Ree eRe avn a hdwhicacadeed enews 

Schaeffer, Francis, Hotel Orwigsburg, Orwigsburg. Hunting within 
150 yds. of occupied building 

SULLIVAN—$60.00 

Gutosky, Adam R., Lopez. Failure to tag trap 

Rokus, Stanley F., Mildred. 
water line of beaver house 


SUSQUEHANNA—$70.00 
Coons, Laford F., R. D. No. 1, Susquehanna. Attempting to 
defraud Commonwealth through collection of bounty ........ 
Wenzel, Robert L., R. D. No. 4, Susquehanna. Attempting to 
defraud Commonwealth through collection of bounty 
Yeomans, Phil, Kingsley. 
bounty on two weasels 


TIOGA—$20.00 
Johnson, Ralph E., Box 164, Tioga. 
SOM cadet neutral a didi" at ce: Ged la da Ni ols Ci ginal s aiand-aidi ara 'o ie aie tals sens ahi d'ave:@ ale «eta. Ke 
Wagaman, William A., R. D. 4, Wellsboro. 
tion of date to collect bounty 


WASHING TON—$50.00 
Brice, Arthur E., 906 Oak St., Marianna. 
ft. of beaver dam 


WAYNE—$120.00 
Cominsky, Felix, Lakewood, R. D. 
for 12 beaver ..... ee oe Le eececeeeees marae 
(Unable to pay fine, committed to jail for 104 days) 
Dressler, Andrew, South Sterling. Shooting at unprotected target 
ee eer rer rere rrr rr Tree oe 
Kellam, Floyd W., Equinunk. 
secure bounty 


WYOMING—$10.00 

Smith, Paul W., R. D. No. 2, Laceyville. 

YORK—$20.00 

Sterner, Roy C., R. D. No. 1, Glen Rock. Making false declara- 
tion of date to collect bounty on fox and weasel 


NON-RESIDENT—$790.00 
Austin, Raymond M., 91 Foster Rd., Princess Bay, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Hunting without non-resident license; Making false 
statement tO SGCUTO FUMCING NCERSS occ iccccciccccscccvccswes 
Burnham, James H., R. D. No. 2, Wellsburg, N. Y. Failure to tag 
ER rrr Coe Ree er oe Pere 
Campbell, Donald W., R. D. No. 2, Wellsburg, N. Y. Failure to 
I ao 6 sn cad ciecneniesia Wa dees < ca aeeeded eh ae abaee eas 
Criddle, Sidney R., R. D., Deposit, N. Y. Attempting to defraud 
Commonwealth by collection of bounty on four foxes .......... 
Madden, Daniel J., 413 East 142nd St., Bronx, N. Y. Possessing 
deer in closed season; Transporting illegally killed deer out of 
RCE ee er rn errr rere ier ore er ee 
Mulligan, John P., 473 E. 143rd Street, Bronx, N. Y. Possessing 
rae ie ne ete URINE oa cc o-caclinsei6 s vbrawcieeeeeseusecs 
Sullivan, Patrick M., 411 E. 142nd St., Bronx, N. Y. Illegally trans- 
porting deer killed in closed season; Killing deer in closed 
season with gun propelling more than one ball at single 
I iaind tad o5eee Ria s aOR CACC RAVE CEC seWaCCK Senda ee ddwadanaeoes 


Failure to take up trap at close of 


Setting trap closer than 25 ft. from 


Setting beaver trap ; 21 , ft. : from 


Making false declaration to collect 


COC ee eee ere erereeeereereeeesesesereseseses 


Taking muskrat in closed 


Setting trap within 25 


Setting more than 10 traps 


CORREO HEE HEHEHE EEE EES 


Failure to tag trap .... 


ee eee eo 


Cases Settled During the Month of October, 1948 


LAWRENCE—$160.00 
Cunningham, Dale A., R. D. 1, New Castle. Shooting wild ducks 
ee eI SEM. vlndcdicaigduaciasdendkes (antes vias ceuataneeeds 
Cummings, James H., 435 Winter Ave., New Castle. Shooting at 
WRnee CGE CONE GION TIO noo ichcicvivcsccecsecctsveseceseeses 
Funk, Ralph R., New Wilmington. Shooting at wild ducks after 
CIOBINE TOUT «2 oc cccc ec ccccsccssccecescccsccccceseesececcseeeres 
Fordney, Theodore G., 512 W. Neshannock Ave., New Wilmington. 
Shooting at protected birds (blackbirdsS) .............eeeeeeeee 
Gross, Kenneth E., 420 Hazel Ave., Elwood City. Shooting at wild 
a te ROAD MAGNE 6 io Hic 0:6 odio. a'e 0s 6d cvbicaweendeasuds év aes 
Hartzell, LaMoine B., 2031 Perry St., Elwood City. 
Wee Ce GO CII FICE os vc rnced cee cesccesiacnsnssosenan 
Marinaccio, Julius, 238 Hazel Ave., Ellwood City. Entering a State 
Game Refuge in open gaMe€ SE€ASON .......- cree eccccccecceces 
Plotts, Wendell L., North Market St., New Wilmington. Entering 
a State Game Refuge in open game Se€ASOM ........eee eee eeeeee 
Torner, Clinton B., R. D. 2, Portersville. Destroying shrubs on 
I EEE og os. caw s occ cnensaneteddneesenwetaeeeawseess 


Cases Settled During the Month of November, 1948 


BUTLER—$260.00 
Baughman, Nelson M., R. D. 1, Renfrew. Possessing rabbit un- 
RENEE I doo'5. 0.4.05 Wa eslnice a ne msatcd dotievleveces nes cenadneeesia 
Burd, C. William, R. D. 2, Cabot. 
ER FF ee NO eT POE CO nT 
Douthett, Claire B., Conoquenessing. Hunting rabbits between 
Stic WR BIN FP GS 6 occ nknc cece weswsiss udteseeneecieesewadeeuets 
Dunlap, Thomas, Chicora. Hunting within 150 yards of occupied 
ere re CLERC CTC Pere eee 
Funkhouser, Morris N., R. D. 6, Butler. Shooting at unprotected 
COTE Bh IE GATS BORRONE onion ccc ccc cies vccsteecsscwasececuscvece 
Galisin, Michael, 129 Homewood Ave., Butler. 
ee CRN SRE 0 ccc nc caeencensacevececedweunesesneae 
Geibel, Paul, R. D. 3, Butler. Shooting at unprotected target in 
DIG GAME SCASON ...ccccccccccsvcccccccevccccccecescccccscccceses 
Gates, William L., R. D. 6, Butler. Shooting at unprotected target 
inh DAG GOMIS GEABON 2c ccccccccdcccccccsccscccsecsesceccsesecuecs 
Lechner, George E., R. D. 1, Portersville. 
than 60 days after Close OF SOERBOML 2.ccsccccccccsccsccescccccocse 
Molinaro, Joe, R. D. 2, Valencia. Shooting at unprotected target 
BU I OE ido cae ic dees cues dwateweeneccticnsensutewecege 


300.00 
25.00 
100.00 
10.00 
10.00 


50.00 
25.00 


10.00 
50.00 


25.00 
25.00 
20.00 


10.00 
10.00 


50.00 


100.00 


10.00 
10.00 


10.00 


20.00 


70.00 
10.00 
10.00 
100.00 


200.00 
100.00 


300.00 


15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 


10.00 
20.00 
15.00 
25.00 
10.00 
15.00 
10.00 
10.00 
50.00 
10.00 
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Murdick, Dale E., R. D. 1, Fenelton. 


target im Dig GAME SEABON 2.1... ccccccccccccccccsccsccvcssceees 10.00 Ditty, Arnold E., Fairmont City. 
Stevenson, Mayne B., Conoquenessing. Hunting without non- BED GAD sxcschnsuss 
EE Ir Tee TT ee Te TTT TTT TTT 50.00 Ditty, Irwin L., Fairmont City. 
Tritch, Delmont B., Karns City. Shooting within 150 yards of ee GE sk aewsasuns 
GOOUMICd DulIGIMS ..nccccccccvccccccccccseccccscccccccccccsceses 25.00 Downing, James W., R. D. 2, Lucinda. 
Winters, Richard J., R. D. 6, Butler. Shooting at target more Killed ......-..--sees 
than 200 yards from headquarters in big game season ........ 10.00 Heeter, Floyd R., R D 2, Lucinda. 
BL” ackanakedeiouss 
CLARION—$415.00 
;, Walter W., Rimersburg. 
Benninger, Raymond W., Knox. Hunting without resident Remery = e 
eee eae Shane SEKRE DARREN SARS S SS Dd ET Ea > ERED SORES A 20.00 
Beck, Raymond J., R. D. 3, Knox. Possessing one muskrat pelt : 
I te a a EL vee heh ain bing Wick Gas nen 10.00 first day ..........+. 
Carson, Charles H., Fairmont City. Hunting before opening hour Snyder, Richard M., Hawthorn. 
CCL estSsheanebsedoanene Shae de Vebehtee bksee bn Kh kbaskbins 6 15.00 DR Sedu tesesceee 


Shooting at unprotected 
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AN AWAKENED MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS—from Page 10 


instructional staff, and financial assistance. 


Among other agencies concerned with the field of Conservation 
of natural resources who have been instrumental in developing the 
Laboratory project are the Frick Educational Commission, the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, the Pennsylvania Forestry Association, The Izaak 
Walton League, the Conservation Council of Pennsylvania, the 
Pennsylvania Roadside Council, the Pennsylvania Conservation 
Committee, the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania, Friends 
of the Land, the Pennsylvania Parks Association, the National 
Audubon Society, the Pennsylvania Academy of Natural Science, 
the Schuylkill River Valley Restoration Association, the Pocono 
Forestry Association, the Richfield Community Club, the Phila- 


A WATERFOWL PROGRAM— 
from Page 11 


Ducks Unlimited: 

1. To carry on wherever possible recom- 
mended management work in the Flyway. 

2. To undertake needed field studies wher- 
ever possible in the Flyway. 

3. To promote public understanding and 
cooperation in the program. 


States and Provinces: 


1. To promote public understanding and 
cooperation in the program. 

2. To promote management work by pri- 
vate agencies and individuals. 

3. To cooperate with the Service in fall 
censuses, winter inventories, and appraisals 
of the kill. 

4. To carry out recommended studies to 
secure additional information needed. 


5. To put into practice management sug- 
gestions as they are developed. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. A Leach’s petrel is an ocean bird. It 
would not occur on the western plains 
with a bison. 


2. Jumping mice are one of the “Seven 
Sleepers.” They hibernate in winter. 


3. Barred owls nest in a tree cavity but 
their eggs, as are all those of owls, 
are pure white and unspotted. 


4. California quail have a drooping, tear- 
shaped plume, rising from their crown. 


Participating organiza- 
tions include the Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, 
the Department of Forests and Waters, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the State Planning Board, the State Game Commission, the 
State Fish Commission, and the Department of Mines. 


Ditty, Clifton W., Heuy. Hunting before opening hour first day .. 


Hunting before opening hour 


ee ee mee reese r eee sees ese eee esOeeetFeeeseseseses 


Possessing deer unlawfully 


SRR eee Rem eee HEHEHE HHO EH HEHEHE OEE HEHEHE EES 


Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle 


standing alomg RISHWAY ....cccsccccccccccvcccccvcccesscvecesses 
Radaker, Robert G., Fairmont City. Hunting before opening hour 


Possessing parts of deer in closed 


MAY | 


15.00 : 


15.0 
15. 
100.0 
100.0 
10.0 


15.0 





Conservation Club. 
The United 


waste and despoil them. 


resources of this generation. 





delphia Inquirer, Garden Clubs of American, the Horseshoe Trail § 
Association, the Laceyville Rotary Club, and the Potato Creek 


The § 


The next generation must accordingly ke taught to contribute 
to the sum total of Nature’s resources—to conserve them, not to 
This fundamental philosophy can bh 
taught as any other subject in the curriculum is taught; and it 
will be taught better if teachers are better prepared. The edu- 
‘cation of teachers in the field of Conservation is a step toward 
achieving the right attitude of mind in the whole-hearted and far- 
sighted endeavor to conserve the moral, spiritual and_ physical 
The transmission of this attitude to 
each succeeding generation is a challenge—a challenge that is the 
awakening of moral consciousness. 








ABOUT THE CARTOONIST 





The full-page cartoon on the op- 
posite page, first in a new series of 
Game News features, will be easily 
recognized by many of our readers as 
the work of Cy Hungerford, interna- 


tionally famous cartoonist of the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. 


Mr. Hungerford was born on a farm 
near Rushville, Indiana and _ started 
newspaper cartooning as a grade-school 
boy in Parkesburg, West Virginia. He 
has been editorial cartoonist for the 
Post-Gazette since 1927 and has been 
sent on cartooning assignments to Eng- 
land, Europe, the West Indies, Mexico, 
and South America. He recently spent 
three months in England, Belgium, 
Germany, France, Greece, and _ Italy 
sending back cartoons on life in those 
countries. He has been given an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Arts by 
Washington & Jefferson College and 
also holds the “Headliners” award for 
national cartooning in 1947. 


Cy Hungerford has done a little bit 
of everything in the cartoon field, cov- 
ering conventions, World _ Series, 
heavyweight championship fights, 
comic strips, the coronation ceremonies 
in London in 1937, and now will cover 
the “hunting scene” for the GAME 
News. Watch for his brilliant cartoon 
observations in future issues. 
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States Soil Conservation Service and the United © 
States Forestry Service have offered consultation service. 
Schools of Agriculture, Education, and Mineral Industries at The 
Pennsylvania State College will provide much of the instruction 
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“t WHAT THE HUNTERS EXPECT 


























LARGEST AND SMALLEST LAND BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA 





BG aLiFoRNIA CONDOR - WINGSPREAD II FT. 
GYuoopnc Crane WEIGHT 25 POUNDS. 


STANDS ABOUT |] — eal ‘Ai h PERHAPS 30 LEFT _ 
5 FEET HIGH: : (Prise mee, . 


FORMERLY BRED 

FROM SASKATCHEWAN 
TO IOWA — 

IN 1944 ONLY 7 


THE LARGEST 
BIRD OF PREY 
IN U.S. 




















Breuer’s Sea 
EAGLE - ONE OF 
THE LARGEST EAGLES 
INTHE WORLD- 
OCCASIONAL WANDERER 
\\TO ALEUTIAN ISLANDS: 
~\\ WINGSPREAD 

8 FEET: 








ABOUT 20 WHOOPERS WERE 
KNOWN TO BE ALIVE IN THE 
UNITED STATES- 



































Pn ens HUMMINGBIRD, 
IN CUBA 1S THE SMALLEST 
BIRD IN THE WORLD- Bee FE ass ope ‘ 
6 = SER = cians INCHES- HUMMINGBIR' 
NE OF OUR LARGEST NATIVE BIRDS— BATES | 
TRUMPETER SWAN — 30 POUNDS - Abeerr CEOS We FR TNS OE 


— 
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ALMOST EXTINCT IOYEARS AGO, + SMALLEST BIRD IN U.S. 
THERE ARE NOW OVER 4100 IN U-S., CHIEFLY IN WYOMING - LENGTH 3 INCHES - 























